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NISBET 





THE REV. F. R. BARRY 
The Relevance of 
Christianity 


10/6 net 

“ An earnest and (in the truest sense) a prophetic 
book—often eloquent, as if the writer had set a trumpet 
to his lips ; sometimes homely, with a sort of ver- 
nacular feeling for the actual and daily problems of 
ordinary men and women. A book which is courageous 
and honest and earnest and sane.” 

WEEK-END REVIEW 


“ The highest compliment that can be paid to Mr. 
Barry is to state that the book achieves a success com- 
mensurate with the ambition of its scope. There is 
something of the fresh wind of heaven blowing through 
the book, yet all the while it is over the common earth 
that the breath is passing.” TIMES LIT. SUPPLEMENT 


* * * 
H. W. NEVINSON 


Goethe: Man and 
Poet 


10/6 net 


*“ Mr. Nevinson stands out from the mass of the 
Goethe biographers.” THE SCOTSMAN 


“A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. Mr. Nevinson’s book 
makes one feel that if there are corners to be turned, 
man canturnthem. . . . This delightful book .. . 
as easy to the mind as a novel.” 

Rebecca West in THE DAILY "ELEGRAPH 


* * * 
CAPT. C. R. S. PITMAN 


A Game Warden 
Among His Charges 


16/- net 
“ A wonder book, exciting enough for a schoolboy, 
interesting to the general reader, vastly informative 
to the closest student of the fauna of Central Africa. 
There is something new here, often something strange, 
of almost every animal.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“4 GREAT BOOK ON BIG GAME. Captain Pitman is a 
careful, close-observing naturalist who has taken full 
advantage of wonderful opportunities as Game 
Warden of the Uganda Protectorate.” 

MORNING POST 








T. C. BRIDGES 
The Romance of 
Buried Treasure 


8/6 net 


“Tt is hard to imagine anyone remaining insensible to 
the charms of this book; it is crammed full of good 
things.” SATURDAY REVIEW 


“ Mr. Bridges’ stories are not only easily written: they 

are graphic, with a distinct atmosphere, and to the 

point. . . . A book to be heartily recommended.” 
SUNDAY REFEREE 


* * * 


SIR FRANCIS COLCHESTER-WEMYSS 
The Pleasures of 
The Table 


6/- net 


“A worthy addition to the 
gastronomy .... He is sound about champagne 
. . .» « He is classical about afternoon tea.” 

NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
“One of the most sensible and useful books of its 
kind.” THE SPECTATOR 


* * * 


JESSIE LINDSAY and HELEN M. TRESS 


What Every Cook 
Should Know 


5/- net 


«‘ A master key to kitchen mysteries by two experts.” 
YORKSHIRE POST 
“ Here is the book for the intelligent woman-in-the- 
kitchen, whether she be her own cook or endeavouring 
to get the best out of an untrained servant. It will 
be really helpful to the intelligent housewife who 
regards preparing food as a reasonable occupation 
and not as a compulsory game of hit-or-miss.”’ 
WEEK-END REVIEW 
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SOMERVILLE and MARTIN 


Authors of "The Real Charlotte,” “The Big House 
of Inver,” "Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” etc. 


AN INCORRUPTIBLE 
IRISHMAN 


To those who love the books by these famous 
ladies (and who does not?), the appearance of 
“An Incorruptible Irishman” will come as a 
rapturous event. In describing the life of the 
Irish patriot, Charles Kendal Bushe, they contrive 
to give us the most wonderful picture of eighteenth 
century social life in Ireland. Astonishing yet 
utterly convincing glimpses of Irish doings over 
which one crows with delight 


The delightful little black and white illustrations 

(as above) that accompany the text are from the 

original drawings made by one of the daughters of 
Charles Kendal Bushe 


8 full-page plates. 18/- net 
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THESE HOPES OF HEAVEN 
SHOULD better construe 
This world’s great plan 
Could I see all round 
A meridian ; 
Your longitude’s high, 
But latitude’s flat, 
And it’s hard to be 
Content with that ! 


I’ve a body of ease 
That I enjoy, 
And a mind of my own 
For wit’s employ ; 
Yet the devil’s pursuit 
Comes pittatipat— 
Yes, love I mean— 
But who wants that ? 


And I might regard 
These hopes of heaven 
Were the world less sour 
And the just more even. 
The Lord, they say, 
Pays tit for tat, 
But it’s hard to be 


Content with that ! A. E. Copparp. 


WHAT A PIECE OF WORK! 
A Correspondence between Rose Macaulay and R. Ellis 
Roberts. 

My Dear Rose, 

I think you and I are agreed that Hamlet’s “‘ man ” 
is dv@pwros rather than dvjp; and that when Prospero 
is prognosticating that ** our little life is rounded by a 
sleep ’’ he is speaking, primarily, perhaps, of the persons in 
his Tempest, then of the human race. Most of the poets, 
indeed, seem to believe that the common humanity of men 
and women matters far more than that trivial difference 
of sex, which is so important to each that it becomes in- 
significant to both. Yet there are people who cannot appar- 
ently refrain from treating thé other, the opposite, the 
wrong, the mistaken, the unnecessary, the foolish, the logi- 
cal sex as a permanent opposition. These observers of life 
can comfortably begin their sentences with ** All men ”’ or 
‘* Every woman,”’ and proceed blandly to statements to 
which any of us can immediately find obvious exceptions. 
A pretty little book, called Man, Proud Man (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 7s. 6d.) consists of essays by eight women, and it is full 
of such dangerous generalisations about Man, that is, the 
male creature. If for the moment I accept its general out- 
look, and adopt its habit of thought, you will understand 





that this is mere infection—all women (you see ?) are so per- 
suasive, especially women novelists. It is true one of the 
contributors has refused to play up; and her essay, which is 
not cricket, is by far the best in the book. Miss G. B. Stern 
says quite bluntly and truthfully 
No such thing as generic Man. No such thing as generic Woman. 
Therefore, no such thing as difference between them. 


and also reveals what, I believe, is the fact that 


Authors frequently disguise real-life characters wanted for novels, 
Family of father, two daughters and 
Disguise efficient 


by reyersing the sexes. 

nephew ; call it mother, two sons, and niece. 

but story and characteristics can usually remain exactly the same. 

Miss Stern then tells us some very entertaining things 
about men, a very different matter from pontificating 
about Man. (Though I would always admit that there are 
men who seem to wish to be thought of as Man, and women 
who beseech us to take them as Woman—but not, I think, 
the most intelligent or attractive of either sex.) The other 
contributors to Man, Proud Man are Mary Borden, E. M. 
Delafield, Susan Ertz, Storm Jameson, Helen Simpson, 
Sylvia Townsend Warner, and Rebecca West. I find in all 
the e&says a lack of strict scientific treatment of the subject, 
even on the lines of their rather primitive zoology. There 
is no discussion whether Man is fauna, flora, or merely a 
particularly unfortunate break in the weather. On the 
whole, I should say Miss Delafield, Miss West, and Miss 
Borden would lean to the climatic explanation ; and the rest 
would reluctantly admit that Man was “ fauna.’’ I have 
tried my best to think of myself as Man—I have intoxicated 
myself with The Sheikh, Miss Dell’s Charles Rea, and Hindoo 
Love-Lyrics—to discover which author did most damage to 
my self-conceit. I find Miss Simpson unfairest. It is pretty 
grim in the middle of the spring-cleaning season to have Man 
held up to ridicule as the collecting animal. He gives other 
things a chance to collect too, if it only be dust, crumbs, and 
creases. Miss Delafield appears never to meet any men 
except such as are snatched from their cradles and straight- 
away made members of the M.C.C. and the Bachelors’ Club 
—whether this is bad luck or bad management on her part 
I cannot determine. Miss Ertz’s investigation of Man as the 
pleasure-seeker has some very fair hits; but she forgets to 
mention that Woman is always better off than Man, because 
she has Man for her amusement—while he only has Woman 
—and not even the gods can save from destruction the man 
who thinks women are merely funny. Indeed, I think I’ll 
leave you the other essays and this question : Have you ever 
known a woman who would deny that in her heart she finds 
every man she knows rather ridiculous ? There may be a few 
men who think similarly about all the women they know 
but dare they say it? Do they believe it when they say it? 
After all (for a final generalisation), when a man makes a fool 
of himself in love he looks, and is, a fool (even though he try 
hard to avoid it, as Horace Walpole did); when a woman 
makes a fool of herself in love, she’s a tragedy, or a theme 
for pitiful loving kindness. 

Yours, 
R. Exvuis Roperts. 


My Dear Euuis,—-Yes, we are most certainly agreed 
that sex generalisations are dangerous, and are as often 
overdone as cutlets. Are we. I wonder. also agreed that 
the eight intelligent essay ists in this book set out deliberately 
to prove this very thing ? Miss G. B. Stern (1, too, like her 
notes very much) frankly states it; the others prove it by 
ironical parody. For I understand that the idea behind 
this book at its inception was to put forth a p rody of, and 
a long overdue repartee to, the many hundreds of tomes, 
tracts, semi-scientific professorial inquiries, skits.-generalisa 
tions, and aphorisms of which men hay ) tl st 
ages on, delivered themselves concerning women. It is a 
significant fact that this vast output has continued in all 
countries, through so many centuries, and vit h 
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scant retort. Woman has, in fact, sat down under these 
man-hurled missiles, and but seldom answered back in 
kind. She, poor thing, by the Book of Genesis called a rib, 
by the Fathers of the Church regarded less as a human 
being than as a lust, by preachers classed with wine and 
dicing as a vice, by Popes and Councils suspected as slightly 
sub-human, by poets railed at, by Roman satirists called 
necessarium malum, by John Milton considered scarcely 


even this, '»y German and English professors held up for 


unfavouratile analysis through stout volumes, by a recent 
Dutch writer stated to be so unindividualised as to have no 
national characteristics, by Mr. Arnold Bennett called non- 
moral, by—but why continue the endless list ? It can all 
be summed up in the words of the bland and charming 
physician of Norwich—‘ Man is the whole World, and the 


Breath of God; Woman the Rib and crooked piece of 


man. 

Thus analysed, discussed and inquired into down the 
ages, the crooked piece has, so far, preserved a good- 
humoured, almost unbroken, and rather masterly silence. 
Man has always generalised about her; she has only very 
rarely generalised about man. Can this be because woman, 
for all her defects of intelligence and brain (and I don’t 
think anyone would deny that she has, taking her and man 
at their average, the poorer and frailer brain, as she has 
undoubtedly the poorer and frailer body, nerves, and health ; 
the fact of her greater longevity means merely, doctors say, 
that her arteries are less apt to harden, and that nature 
gave her a double dose of vitality, one for herself and one 
for her offspring ; it implies neither health nor strength, 
and it is quite certain that the average woman is far more 
often ill, more easily thrown out of gear by nervous strain 
or shock, and generally less fitted to endure life, than the 
average man)—can it be that woman has one and one only 
intellectual superiority over man, a keener insight into, 
and a greater understanding of, individual human char- 
acter? For any real perception of individual character 
must prevent these herdings and classifications—or rather, 
must modify them, showing the sex division, for instance, 
so cross-sectioned by individual temperament, heredity 
and the rest of it, that it becomes, as you point out, com- 
paratively not significant (though I imagine that I might 
vive more weight to it than you do). A mother who has 
brought up children cannot (unless she is an unteachable 
idiot) be for ever thinking “ The boys are like this, the girls 
like the other,” for one hour spent with them will show her 
rather that John and Joan are like this, Ann and Charles 
like the other. 


“ 


So let us grant the Rib her one mental 


superiority—-she generalises less about human _ beings 
because it has been her business and her interest to study 
them more intensively ; perhaps they matter to her more. 
And so this book was (unless 1 am wrong) planned as a 
parody and a retort, to show man, if possible, how silly was 
this business which he has always been at. Has it been kept 
entirely on that plane ? Or has a note of seriousness here 
and there broken in? If it has, and where it has, the 
writers have in my view given away their case, fallen be- 
But for the most part 


they move, I think, very successfully on parody’s plane. 


neath the intelligence of their sex, 


For, as in similar books by men, nearly everything they 
Except 
for Miss Delafield’s agreeable George, who must, I think, 


say of men and women could be as easily reversed. 


retain his trousers eternally, all the gentleman studied in 
these essays (and they are all quite unlike one another) 
would walk as aptly in petticoats, Miss Ertz’s party-going 
pleasurist, Miss Storm Jameson's irresponsible and helpless 
urtist, spoused by a stolid and managing breadwinner wife 
(who sounds rather like George), Miss Simpson’s collector 


ss 


(I assume that the fantastic statement women never 
collect ” is pure parody of masculine dicta). Miss Townsend 
Warners maker of the moral law, Miss Rebecca West’s 
religious fanatie (she, I think, walks most surely on the 
ground of parody)—all these recognisable human _ types 


“an be called he or she according-to your fancy, just as can 
the women studied in the investigations by men. 

But in one particular the parody is unlike its models: 
it lacks their note of hostile unfriendliness. Men have, 
for the most part, written on women with dislike, malice, 
and contempt ; nowhere in these essays is this returned. 
Those critics who have believed men to be attacked in this 
book have been misled by its wrapper and by their ideas 
of what would be likely. The note is kindly, even appre- 
ciative, almost throughout. This is an interesting and 
significant fact. 

As to the quéstion you raise, which sex is the more (un- 
consciously) comic, it is a nice point, but I should say on 
the whole women. Novelists and dramatists more easily, 
I think, create an absurd female than an absurd male 
character. But as to love—well, the hardness of your heart 
shocks and surprises me a little, if I may say so. Fools for 
love, whatever their sex, excite In me no mirth. On which 
perhaps rather smug boast I will end this already over- 
long letter.—Yours, Rost MAcauLay. 


THE MASTERPIECE OF DE SANCTIS 


History of Italian Literature. By Francesco De Sanctis. 

Translated by JoAN Reprern. Oxford University Press. 

2 Vols. 42s. 

It is a sad reflection upon the interest taken by English- 
speaking peoples in Italian letters that an English translation 
of Francesco de Sanctis’ Storia della Letteratura Italiana, which 
was published in 1870-71, should only now have been produeed. 
Since the sheets of this translation were printed in the United 
States, we must assume that the primary credit for the repair 
of this omission does not rest on this side of the Atlantic: but 
that does not very much matter, and the translator, whether 
she be English or American, is to be congratulated on having 
very worthily, if a little prosaically, fulfilled her exacting task. 
The one blemish is that, whereas most extended quotations are 
given in both languages, the large quotations from Dante’s 
Divine Comedy are only given in Cary’s version. 

Professor Croce strikes the right note by opening his short 
but pregnant introduction with the words : 

This book is one of the most notable works of literary history 
of the romantic and idealistic school, and may perhaps be regarded 
as its masterpiece, 

and he goes on to give a description of this great work that 
cannot be bettered : 

So the History of Italian Literature of De Sanctis is first and fore- 
most an intimate history of the Italian people. It begins with the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries when Italy was profoundly 
religious, and was alive with the politica! fervour that arose from 
the struggles of the free communes ; from thence it passes to the 
age of the Renaissance when the spirit that prevailed was serene 
und ironic contemplation and realistic observation; and from 
thence to the spiritual debasement caused by the Catholic Counter- 
Reformation and the loss of national independence, a period that 
lasted from the second half of the sixteenth century to the end of 
the eighteenth; and it ends with the revival of spiritual life in 
Italy accompanied by the rise of the new science and philosophy 
and the progress of civil reform, which resulted in the renewal of 
Italian nationality that reached its culminating point in the nine- 
teenth century. What this book aimed to be (and was) was an 
examination of the national conscience, a recognition of strength 
and weaknesses, a recalling of past glories and errors and also a 
warning. 

It was unfortunate indeed for posterity that, owing to qualms 
on his publisher’s part, De Sanctis had to compress all modern 
literature from Metastasio onwards into one final chapter. 
This chapter is a brilliant summary, but far too condensed for 
justice to be done to the period of the Romantic revival and its 
writers. If De Sanctis could have devoted to Foscolo, Leopardi 
and Manzoni, and to the ideas for which they stood, the space 
he was able to devote to earlier periods, this History would have 
been a still greater masterpiece. The deficiency, as Professor 
Croce points out, is to some extent completed in De Sanctis’ 
later works. 

This history of Italian literature, and the lectures delivered 
between 1839 and 1848 on which it was founded, have exercised 
an enormous influence upon the modern generation of Italian 
writers. ‘Though it may be true to say, as Professor Croce does, 
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MACMILLAN 


Works on International Affairs 


THE CAUSES OF WAR: Economic, 
Industrial, Racial, Religious, 


Scientific, and Political 

by SIR ARTHUR SALTER, SIR J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON, G.A. JOHNSTON, ALFRED ZIMMERN, 
WICKHAM STEED, and others. 
Edited by ARTHUR PORRITT 7s. 6d. 


‘This book at once throws down a challenge and voices an appeal 
to all who are really concerned for human well-being.”’ 


—Christian World. 
JAPAN SPEAKS on the Sino- 


Japanese Crisis by K. K. KAWAKAMI, 


Author of “ Japan in World Politics,”’ etc. With an 

Introduction by the Prime Minister of Japan. 7s. 6d. 
A well reasoned statement of Japan’s case by a Japanese citizen 
who has lived abroad long enough to understand and appreciate 
American and European views on the problems of the Far East. 


MANCHURIA, CRADLE OF 
CONFLICT by OWEN LATTIMORE. With 


Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


This study of Manchuria, in which particular attention is given to 
racial and economic problems, is the work of a man who has 
travelled extensively in that country, in Mongolia and in Chinese 
Turkestan. The work he has done there has been of such value 
that it has earned him grants from Harvard University and the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


THE CAPITAL QUESTION OF 
CHINA by LIONEL CURTIS. 8vo. 


“ This book,” says the author, “was begun with three objects in 
view—first, to persuade my readers that China is a question of 
major importance which could not be further ignored without risk 
to the whole structure of human society ; secondly, to give the 
historical background within readable compass ; and thirdly, to 
explain the prevailing indifference to the subject and suggest the 
remedy.’ Mr. Curtis writes from first-hand knowledge and tackles 
the problem with characteristic forcefulness. (Ready May 19) 


10s. 6d. 


CHINA SPEAKS: The Meaning of 
the Conflict between China and 


Japan by CHIH MENG, Associate Director, China 
Institute in America. With an Introduction by W. W. 
YEN, Chinese Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON GERMANY 


by RICHARD VON KUHLMANN, translated by 
ERIC SUTTON. 10s. 6d. 


(Re ady Shi wil ) 


*‘T can heartily recommend Thoughts on Germany se 
volume of essays is a proof of the author’s detachment and his 
insight. There is nothing subjective, vain, or bitter about h 
reflections. He surveys without bias or resentment the points at 
which not Germany only, but the whole of Europe made mistakes.”’ 

Miss V. SACKVILLE-WesT in The Listener. 
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Recent Notable Fiction 


Limits and Renewals 
by RUDYARD KIPLING. 6s. & 7s. Od. 


Voices from the Dust by JEFFERY FARNOL. 


Hlustrated by H. R. MILLAR 7s. Od. 
The Bud of the Spring A novel by MARY 
FRANCES McHUGH, author of Thalassa. 7s. 6d. 


Camilla’s Banquet by ove oF HER GUESTS: 


7s. 6d 
For the Delight of Antonio A novel by 
BEATRICE CURTIS BROWN. 7s. Od. 


/ 


General 


Adventures of an Obscure Victorian 
by W. G. RIDDELL. as. 6d. 


/ 


Lyra Mystica: An Anthology of Mystical 
Verse Edited by CHARLES C. ALBERTSON. With 
an Introduction by the VERY REV. DEAN INGE. 7s. 6d. 


Collected Poems of T. Sturge Moore. 


Vol. II. 12s. 6d. (Previously published. Vol. I., 12s. 6d.) 


(All prices 


Macmilian & Co. Ltd. London W.C.2 


The Fountain by CHARLES MORGAN, author of 


31st thousand ~s. 6d. 


The Saint & Mary Kate 4 novel by FrinK 


O’CONNOR, author of Guests of the Nation 7s. 64 


Portrait in a Mirror 


Two Silver Roubles vy esrHer s4taman. 


J 


75. Od. 

The Odyssey of Euphemia Tracy 
by RICHMAL CROMPTON, author of Portra i Family, 
etc. 7 od. 


The Seven Stars by ANDRE MALVIL. A trans- 


lation from the French. ~s. 6d 


Literature 


A Cavalier in Muscovy by e4reoness 
SOPHIE BUXHOEVEDEN Being tl! lventur of 
General Patrick Gordon at the Court of Peter the Great 


Song and its Fountains by 4. £&. @ro0rce 
W. RUSSELL). as 


Poems by PADRAIC COLUM 7s. 6d. 
Including the contents of prev is Vv I ; wit me new 
poems. 
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that it had little effect in the day of its-publication, a day of 
* philological and &scientific reaction,” and that it only rose 
to fame and gave birth to a new school after 1900, it must not 
be forgotten that it was one of the chief fountains from which 
Carducci, himself a great teacher, drew the inspirations for those 
lectures on Italian literature that made Bologna famous in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century ; and it is not quite just to 
suggest that only when the Neapolitan school arose with Croce 
and Gentile, inspired like De Sanctis by Vico’s philosophy, did 
this masterpiece bear fruit. 

This, however, is not the place to discuss the influence of De 
Sanctis upon his country’s literature and criticism, nor the 
westhetic principles upon which his history is based. It is enough 
to say that no study of Italian literature is complete without 
a knowledge of this book, the like of which in masterly sweep 
and poetic penetration does not exist in our country. It is 
throughout refreshing, like a walking tour among mountains 
from which splendid views and noble peaks are clearly seen, 
and their general geography is made apparent. There is never 
a trace of pedantry, never a laborious tracing of “‘ movements ”’ ; 
there are no dreaty drawings-up of literary genealogies, no 
philological ambages, no waste of time with minor worthies, 
no lists of troublesome dates. Assisted, of course, by the very 
steeply contoured character of Italy’s literary history, De Sanctis 
was able to group his material, as one might say, round natural 
landmarks, namely, the great poets and writers. Even those 
who think they know something about Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, Machiavelli and Ariosto will find it more than worth while 
to accompany De Sanctis along that marvellous range and listen 
to what he says about its inner relations. If De Sanctis was 
good when he considered individual writers and works—how 
good only a reading of the pages on the Divine Comedy and 
Machiavelli will show—he was supremely good when he concen- 
trated his attention on the points of transition. Instances of 
this excellence, since quotation is hardly possible, are the en- 
lightening second chapter on the early Tuscan poets illustrating 
the profound remark that “ Italian poetry was not born among 
the people, but in the schools, from St. Thomas and Aristotle, 
St. Bonventura and Plato”; in the opening of the chapter on 
the Divine Comedy and in the splendid close of its sixth section 
where, after recalling a few of the great figures in the Purgatorio, 
he says: “In that realm of the dead we feel for the first time 
the life of the modern world. . .. All is gigantic, and all is 
natural, And in the middle of it, the most infernal, the most 
alive of them all, towers Dante: pitiful, indignant, gentle, cruel, 
sarcastic, revengeful, fierce. . . . These mighty figures, standing 
there on their pedestals, are rigid and epic like statues ; they are 
waiting for the artist who will take them by the hand and throw 
them into the turmoil of life, and make them into dramatic 
beings. And that artist was not an Italian: he was Shake- 
speare”’; in the contrast between Petrarch and Dante and the 
melancholy end to that chapter where Petrarch is shown as 
the symbol of a new world, perfect on its surface, divided and 
feeble within ; in the passage on the Decameron as the mirror of 
its time; in the page on Politian as the perfect expression of 
the polished, sensual Renaissance; in the whole chapter on 
Machiavelli; in the passages apropos of Tasso upon the Council 
of ‘Trent, and in the sad comparison of the reawakened national 
spirit of other nations with the empty deadness of Italy ; 
and in the remarkable chapter on “ the New Science,” 7.e., 
that of Bruno, Campanella and Vico, in which these lonely 
champions of philosophy are seen nobly contending for the truth 
in a country which pays them no attention, while all the rest of 
Europe rings with the names of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley and 
This contemplation moves him to an outburst : 


Pascal. 


And Italy ? What was Italy doing in the face of this colossal! 
movement of things and ideas? She was creating Arcadia. This 
was the real production of Italy’s individual and moral existence. 
Her poets were singing of th: Golden Age, and in the prevailing 
nullity of life were fabricating abstract themes and insipid amours 
of shepherds and shepherdesses. Her men of science, shutting 
their eyes to the world of their day, were busy with the world of 
the ancients and were scrutinising the relics of Rome and Athens 
fromevery possible angle. Literature and science were Arcadian. 
And the central figure of all this world of Areadia was Christina 
of Sweden. Incapable, poor woman, of understanding the great 
events in which her Gustavus and her Charles had taken so large 
a part, she had fled to Rome with her valuables. And she felt so 
happy in Rome with all those Arcadians, becoming their patroness, 
while they in sweet exchange called her the “ divine” and the 


*immortal.”” Happy Christina! and happy Italy ! 


De Sanctis was a great spirit ; his combination of reverence 
and indignation gives him a Dantesque quality at times. He 
has no patience with falterers or with those who stifle the aspira- 
tions of a people. Hence his bitterness against the Jesuits and 
the Arcadians of an earlier day, as against the codini of his own 
day who favoured the Bourbons and the Grand Dukes and sup- 
ported the Pope against Cavour. In his lifetime he suffered for 
his political opinions, and he outlived the heroie age of the 
Risorgimento to which he belonged; yet this History amply 
shows that he was neither a fanatical nor a soured upholder of 
particular views and prejudices. He held the high view of Italy 
and her destinies that all her great poets have held from Dante 
down to Carducci, and did not hesitate to warn his compatriots, 
as all the great poets warned them, when they seemed inferior 
to their high traditions. Orto WILLIAMS. 


THRALIANA 


Johnson and Queeney. Letters from Dr. Johnson to 
Queeney Thrale. Edited by the Marquis of Lansdewne. 
Cassell. 45s. 

There must have been, so we may surely conjecture, joy in 
Heaven, or at least a titter of amused expectancy, when the 
above-named brand-new bit of Thraliana came fluttering down 
through space and alighted upon the equivalent of a celestial 
bookshelf. For ever so long, in fact since 1788, as mortal men 
count time here bciow, all true Johnsonians knew that letters 
from their grimy but beloved demi-god to the eldest child (Hester 
Maria) of the lady Dr. Johnson loved had been in existence, and, 
which is more, had been carefully preserved by tieir recipient 
from the clutches of a mother who longed to include them in her 


Letters to and from the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., to which are 
added Some Poems never before printed. Published from the original 
MSS. in her possession by Hester Lynch Piozzi, in Two Volumes, 
1788. 


But we also knew that though Johnson may have loved Mrs. 
Thrale, and showed it by writing to her more than three hundred 
letters, Mrs. Thrale’s daughters did not share the same emotion, 
and were careful to keep their goods and chattels apart from the 
eager grasp of a publicity-loving parent. Queeney, we know 
from Mrs. Thrale’s own pen, declined to part with Dr. Johnson's 
letters, and so, but for one tiny scrap of a notelet that has found 
its way into the pious keeping of Mr. R. B. Adam, of Buffalo, 
N.Y., no single one of Johnson’s letters to his * sweet, dear, 
pretty little Miss” has ever been published until this very 
moment. Where have they been all these years, and how come 
they to have been thus preserved for our delectztion to-day ? 

As already stated, Hester Maria Thrale, first called by Johnson 
** Queen Esther,” and then shortened into * Queeney,” was the 
first-born of the twelve children Mrs. Thrale’s husband thought fit 
to impose upon his too-fruitful spouse. Of these twelve, four only 
lived to grow up, all girls; so, to the great grief of Dr. Johnson, 
Thrale had no son to inherit his. vats. Boswell’s feudal notions 
about land prevented his shedding even maudlin tears over this 
failure of a brewer's male issue. 

Queeney, though born in 1764 and searcely a year old when 
Johnson was first introduced to Streatham, postponed matrimony 
until she was forty-four, when she married Admiral Lord Keith, 
a widower of 20 years’ standing with a grown-up daughter. It 
was no hasty affair, for the wedded pair had known one another 
for fourteen years. Lord Keith died in 1823 at his house at 
Tullyallan, in Scotland, and his good lady survived him 35 years. 
There was but one child of this union, a daughter Georgina, ** the 
last of the Thrales,” who, though twice married and an excellent 
horsewoman, had no children, so that when she died in 1902 her 
property, including Johnson’s letters to her mother, passed to 
the descendants of Admiral Keith’s first marriage, then repre- 
sented by the late Lord Lansdowne. Tullyallan was sold in 1904, 
and the contents of its muniment-room, containing many 
Thraliana, brought to Wiltshire, where in the big house of Bowood 
they have ever since reposed. Big houses and quiet muniment- 
rooms have their uses, for which lovers of literature and old 
papers may, and ought, to be grateful. 

And now for the letters themselves. They are thirty-one in 
number. The first is dated July 20th, 1772, when Hester was 
eight years old, a week after poor Mrs. Thrale had produced her 
seventh child, and the last is dated August 12th, 1784, four 
months before the writer’s death on December 13th, 1784. We 
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BARRED E. de NEVE 7/6 


** The agony of recollection has sustained the author from the first page to the last, so 
that in setting out to produce a piece of autobiography he has achieved a work of art . 

The reader who can stand horror shouJd not miss Barred, which, as Rossetti wrote, 
makes a goblin of the sun.’’,—-COMPTON MACKENZIE in the “ Daily Mail.” 


FERNEY DONALD STEWART 7/6 


** It is sympathetic and ironic, humorous and passionate, and quite astonishingly well 
written.’’--NORMAN COLLINS in “ Fohn o’ London.” 


IMMORTAL JOHN RENEE HAYNES 7/6 


The second novel of an extremely talented writer, the author of Neapolitan Ice, its subject 
is the conversion to communism and the subsequent struggle for the ideal he has embraced 
of a young man of ‘ good family.’ 


THE FORTUNE DOUGLAS GOLDRING 7/6 


** | hope many people will read The Fortune... . it deserves to be read a thousand 
times more than the manufactured fiction of the seasonal lists." RICHARD ALDINGTON 
in the “ Sunday Referee.” 


PLUMMERS CUT 


A second novel by the author of Rondo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS HAVELOCK ELLIS 10/6 


‘* Nothing better shows the wisdom of one of the greatest of English men .. . Havelock 
Ellis’s genius is all-embracing. This book should be read and re-read. As mere writing 
it takes a first place ; but its real value is in the depth of the author’s perceptions and 
the profundity of his thought.’’ —“ Everyman.” 


JAMES JOYCE AND THE PLAIN READER 


Prefatory letter by HERBERT READ CHARLES DUFF 2/- 
‘‘Admirable! If anyone can persuade the public to read Joyce, it is Mr. Duff. —“ New Statesman.” 
** The clearest exposition of Mr. Joyce’s great work we have read.’’ —“ Nottingham Guardian.” 


TRAPS FOR UNBELIEVERS MARY BUTTS 2/- 


‘* | cannot do other than commend her writings, which are of a peculiarly distinguished 
character ... Mary Butts is a master of phrase and of argument.’’—PHILEMON in 
the “ Scots Observer.” 


HOW TO READ : EZRA POUND 2/- 


. a wonderful little essay which in a few devastating paragraphs clears away moun- 
tai ns of the rubbish under which pedants, propagandists, and journalists obscure this 
vital matter, and brilliantly outlines the essentials of a worthy attitude to letters... . 
It outweighs nine-tenths of the year’s puolishing.’’ —C. M. GRIEVE in the “ Scots Observer.”’ 


GEMINI = Poems JOHN COLLIER 3/6 


‘* It is questionable whether any other living English poet has written poetry of this 
intensity and range.’’ —“ Modern Scot.” 


SUMMER ISLANDS 


BASIL MAINE 7/6 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 3/6 


‘* These are two lovely pieces by Norman Douglas at his best, built up in that beautiful 
prose, mellow and solid, and organised by the classical tradition . .. it is scholarly 
but carries its scholarship as lightly as if it were a feather . .. this book should be given 


to anybody who loves Italy south of Rome.’’—REBECCA WEST in the “ Daily Telegraph.” 


HERE ARE STONES IAN DALL 6/- 


‘* The book has evoked for me so much of all | love best that | almost dread its being 
read by the unimaginative reader and not appreciated.’’—-COMPTON MACKENZIE in 
the “ Daily Mail.” 


DESMOND HARMSWORTH 44 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
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will give the first letter and then no more, for it would be a shame 
to rob so small a nest of more than one of its delicate eggs : 

My sweet, dear, pretty little Miss, Ashbourn, July 29, 1771. 

Please to tell little Mama that I am glad to hear that she is well, 
and that I am going to Lichfield and shall come soon to London. 

Desire her to make haste and be quite well for you know that you 

and I are to tye her to the tree, but we will not do it while she is 

weak. ‘Tell dear Grandmama, that I am sorry for her pain. Tell 

Papa that I wish him joy of his new Girl, and tell Harry* that you 

have got my heart and will keep it, and that I am, 

Dearest Miss, 
Your Most Obedient Servant, 
Sam Johnson. 

Lord Lansdowne has contributed a short but informative 
introduction, and the book has twelve illustrations full of charm 
and interest. Good fortune seems to attend Dr. Johnson in the 
prave he dreaded so much, for with hardly an exception the 
copious library that has grown up around him and which owes 
all the inspiration it possesses to his affectionate nature, is every- 
thing the most ardent of his admirers could desire. 

We doubt very much whether any such memorial exists to 
any human being as the three large volumes comprising the 
Catalogue of Mr. R. B. Adam’s collection of * Johnsoniana.” 

Lord Lansdowne takes, and perhaps, considering the material 
at his disposal could hardly help taking, a harsh view. of poor 
Mrs. Thrale’s character and disposition. 

In the course of his introduction he prints for the first time from 
the Bowood Papers a letter from Lady Keith to Fanny Burney, 
in which Queeney tells her friend of a visit she has just had 
(in 1813) from her youngest sister, Mrs. Mostyn, when the two 
ladies not unnaturally discussed between them their still living 
mother, for Mrs. Thrale did not depart this life until 1821. Lady 
Keith writes that Mrs. Mostyn was convinced that the injuries 
she and her sister had suffered from their mother proceeded 
from her “ original and persevering dislike and real hatred of 
us all, and from her hatred of our father.” 

At this distance of time we can only hope that it was not quite 
so bad as all that, for when Mrs. Piozzi came to die near Bath, 
in 1821, her bedside was surroundéd by her “ weeping daughters,” 
Lady Keith and Mrs. Hoare, whilst the only unmarried daughter, 
though absent at the beginning, arrived just before she expired. 
We are told that no one could have behaved with more tenderness 
and propriety than these ladies (see Abraham Hayward’s Life 
and Writings of Mrs. Piozzi, Vol. 1, p. 215). 

But however this may be, we confess our hatred, so far as we 
have any in a connection of this sort, is wholly reserved for 
Mr. Thrale, despite the fact there is no getting over that Dr. 
Johnson always regarded him with admiration. For our part we 
can see no good in him. Selfish, lecherous, gluttonous, unfaithful 

if it be true that Mrs. Thrale hated him (for which there is 
little evidence) it would not be so very surprising. All the 
Thrales were queer creatures, and it is strange to think that but 
for Dr. Johnson most of us would never have heard of any one of 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


them. 


NEW 
Seventeen 
3s. 6d. 
The Loosening, and Other Poems. By Ronavp Borrrat. 
Minority Press. 3s. 6d. 
Rooming House. By Horace Grecory. 
Gd. 


INFLUENCES, 


Sonnets. 


NEW 


By Monk GIBBON. 


POETS 


Joiner and Steele. 


Faber and Faber. 


2s. 


Poems. By Grorrrey Scorr. Oxford University Press. 5s. 
Poems. By Ciere Parsons. Faber and Faber. 2s. 6d. 
When Harold Munro, in the preface to his Twentieth 


Ceniury Poetry, predicted that the chief influence in English 
poetry up to the vear 1940 would be T. S. Eliot, he could not 
foresee that an immediate effect of his anthology would be in an 
opposite direction. For what surprised and delighted the readers 
of admirable collection was not the poetry of T. S. 
Eliot, but the poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Many discovered 
Hopkins then for the first time, and thought of him less as a 
misplaced Victorian than as an astonishing new force in poctry. 
Whatever the that made Bridges hoard * lov’d 
legacy ” for forty odd years, and then unload it-——none too 
graciously—in 1918 on a world turning from war to jazz, there 
is no doubt that the publication misfired. Even to-day, though 


Munro’s 


reasons his 


* Henry Thrale, Mrs. Thrale’s eldest son, born in 1767 and died 
seven years later. 


. ’ 

Hopkins is more read and admired than any other poct of th: 
last sixty years except perhaps Hardy, he is the least discussed in | 
print. This is presumably due to the timidity of critics, for there } 
is plenty to discuss. In what other poet will you find that amazing 
rush of interlocked syllables (each syllable, almost, a picture), 
such lovely concentration of typically ugly English sounds, a 
texture so rich, varied and original? His landscape sonnets } 
have the depth, the thick inwoven strokes of oil painting 
beside the water-Golours of other poets. It. is writing that 
must change the texture of future poctry as surely as the } 
texture of modern music was changed by Debussy. Eliot's 
influence is of another sort. It can only be a vital influence 
on poets who share his learning and who go back to his sources. 
Few will do that, or would write good poetry if they did. nH 

Traces of Hopkins can be found in the most unexpected places, 
in the work of poets who have little in common with him ;_ his 
influence in fact is as a rule purely poetical. Mr. Monk Gibbon’s , 
Seventeen Sonnets, which are dedicated to the memory of Hopkins, 
have a closer adherence. At times he echoes too individual a turn 
of speech—* from that too great cloud stress,’ “ Did God give 
God have mercy—immortal soul?” He tends also to pile up, 
words rather than give them movement, for which his verbal 
invention is not strong enough. ‘The best of these sonnets (par- 
ticularly numbers XI, XIV and XVI) are in a simpler, less close- 
packed style and rhythm, which while still owing something to 
Hopkins’ later sonnets are free from oddity or imitation. Number 
XI, *“ Contend then, since contention seems in blood,” has its 
general source, but is at the same time the direct and individual 
utterance of its author. Indeed, all through the book there is, 
perhaps surprisingly, an integrity of thought and style, despite 
approximations, which lifts it above pastiche. The same cannot 
be said of The Loosening, which echoes Eliot and Pound and 
has an unresolved ironic anguish of its own. Given. the 
moment I can echo a fashion,” writes Mr. Bottrall: and he 
gives us two minor Waste Lands, one in Cracow and the other 
in London, and the more lyrical outburst (** a monumental ! 
yawn”) of a curly bearded young man wearing corduroys 


“ 


and sandals in .the British Museum. At his best he in- 
dicates vividly situations in which modern poetry might 


be written. Mr. Horace Gregory, though also at times’ the 
follower of Mr. Eliot, has a gusto coming apparently from The 
Shooting of Dan Magrew and The Wild Party which makes him 
remarkably readable and will no doubt give him the reputation 
as a poet which the highbrows once gave Gershwin as a musician. 
He has the merits of direct statement, fluency and colloquial vigour. 
Geoffrey Scott (1885-1929) and Clere Parsons (1908-1931) were 
authentic poets. They left little; vet the outline of cach talent 
is distinct. Geoffrey Scott’s Poems, unrevised at the time of his 
death, are a great advance on his earlier volume. <A paintbox 
prettiness has become the genuine beauty ofa quiet and coloured 
imagination ; the form is sparer, more fluid and vital; the 
impulse, though small, is achieved with a new stecling of fancy. 
He says of himself : 
I vo 
Lost in a landscape of the mind, 
A country where the lights are low 
And where the ways are hard to find, 


‘carved by the hard Cold chisel of 
dream,” in lyric, sonnet and free ode-form have the impression 
of a difficult vision to which the poet has given clarity by the 
unsparing use of his art. The two longer poems in this book, The 
Skaian Gate and The Map of Spells, are impressive by their 
ampler proportion, but the quality of Dawn Over Rome and In 
the Red Moon and even the eight-lined To W. H. 
essentially the same—an exquisite restrained use 
imagery : 


and these dream-landscapes, 


Davies, is 
of dream- 


And thereupon, 

Silent, I saw a hand 

Draw some thin signs upon a wall of stone, 
Like fans of light 

Cast on a cold and rushy lake at night 
When a black gliding dab-chick wanders small 
To swim beneath the moon. 

Liquid the ripple ran, 

Quict, and delicate and magical ; 

And now ’twas lost, 

And now frond-fixed as in a kind of frost— 
Like coral antler on a sealy reef ; 

And now took life within it, like a leaf 

By the slow sun unscrolling and enlarged, 
Vein from thin vein in perfect tracery. . . 
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Forest Wild 


By M. CONSTANTIN-WEYER. 7s. 6d. 


A graphic account of life outside civilisa- 
tion on the shores of a lake in the Canadian 
forests. The author hunted, fished, and kept 
his eyes open, and gives a picture of natural 
life worthy of a Hudson or a Fabre. 


“The Women in 
Wagner’s Life 


By JULIUS KAPP. 12s. 6d. 


The three women, Minna Planer, Mathilde 
Wesendonk, and Cosima von Biilow, without 
whom Wagner’s greatest operas would 
probably never have been written, are here 
shown in their relation to Wagner and his 
creative powers. The material is largely 
derived from hitherto unpublished letters. 


‘Big Dogs 
and Little Dogs 


48 plates by HEDDA WALTHER. 4to. 
3s. 6d. 


The illustrations to Hedda Walther’s 
Mother and Child (3s. 6d.) net are already 
famous. This new book by the same author 
is even better. The studies range from 
Alsatian to Terrier, from Sheepdog to 
Pekinese. 


Later Greek 
Literature 


By Professor F. A. WRIGHT. 18s. 


‘“‘ Heartily to be recommended, scholarly, 
informative, and attractive to read.” —7imes 
Literary Supplement. “I do not know any 
historical novel which so completely carries 
one back to the streets and quays of the 
ancient world.’”—J. C. Squire in Sunday 
Times. 


Caste & Race 
in India 


By G. S. GHURYE. 

A study of the institution of Caste, by an 
Indian author who knows the facts from 
inside. An estimate of its importance and 
its relation to the urgent problems of modern 
India. 


10s. 6d. 





All prices are net. 


K LATEST SPRING 
PUBLICATIONS 





* These books are illustrated. 


‘The Sea in Ships 


By ALAN J. VILLIERS. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


No less than 112 photographs by the 
author illustrate this racy narrative of a 
voyage in a sailing ship from Australia to 
this country. The pictures show the ship, 
the sea, and the sailor from every angle. 


“At Home 
with the Savage 


By J. H. DRIBERG. 7s. 6d. 


Fifteen years in Uganda and the Sudan 
gave the author unrivalled insight into the 
life and mind of primitive peoples. He here 
explains what anthropology is and how it can 
be used to overcome the differences between 


white settlers and native peoples. 


‘In the Footsteps 
of the Buddha 


By RENE GROUSSET. 15s. 

A re-creation by a master-hand of the 
Buddhist civilisation of the seventh century 
\.D., an epoch when the human spirit lived 
a privileged hour, the era of the Chinese epic, 
of the Ganges pilgrimages, of the plastic 
Gupta art. 


‘The Epic 
of America 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS. 15s. 


‘““Much the best history of the United 
States that has yet appeared.’—Manchestey 
Guardian. “ Brilliantly achieved. His pu 
pose has been to paint a picture of the past 
and to discover how the ordinary American 
has become what he is.”—J1mes Literary 
Supplement. 






Sciences of Man 
in the Making 


By E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 15s. 


A clear account of the sciences, not of 
things, but of man, of anthropolog 
psychology, sociology, economics, educati 
and ethics, and of the progress that has 
already been made by them 
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Robert Lynd’s Much-praised Omnibus 


Great Love Stories 
of All Nations 


Edited, with a Preface, by Rospert Lynp. 
70 Stories. 1188 Pages. 8/6 net. 


Among the modern authors represented are D. H. 
Lawrence, Katherine Mansfield, E. M. Forster, Alice 
Meynell, A. E. Coppard, Richard Huches, George Moore, 
W. B. Yeats, John Galsworthy, and Willa Cather. 


“Half a million burning words on a burning topic.” 
—GERALD GOULD (Week-end Revietv). 


Wales 


By W. T. Parmer, F.R.G.S., Author of The 
English Lakes, etc. Pocket size, fully illustrated, 
with two maps. 7/6 net. 


“ For a single writer to describe, from journeys largely 
on foot, a country such as Wales, in such detail, is a 
feat in itself. Mr. Palmer... is most happily at 
home in the mountainous districts, and gives technical 
information . . . of great value. A thoroughly com- 
petent piece of work.’’—Ohserver. 


Medieval Faith and Fable 
By Canon J. A. MAcCuLLocn. With a 
Foreword by Sir James G. Frazer, O.M. 15/- net. 


“Scholarly and well written. Will be found both 
useful and interesting by many who, while not them- 
selves theologians or folklore specialists, are anxious 


” 


to gain some understanding of the medieval mind.”— 
Times Lit. Sup. 


Legends and Mysteries 
of the Maori 


By CHARLES A. WILSON. Illustrated. 8/6 net. 


“Mr. Wilson is well-known in New Zealand as a 
journalist ethnologist, and it has been his good fortune 
to secure from the widow of, a Maori chief folk-tales 
that have never before been related to a European.” 
—New Statesman. 


Social and Political Ideas of 
the Age of Reaction and 
Reconstruction (1815-65) 
Edited by Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 8/6 net, 


“This is the seventh volume of a remarkable series.” 
—Times. (Chapters on Chateaubriand, Hegel, Cole- 
ridge, Austin, Comte, Owen, Mill, and Hodgskin.) 


Ellen Wilkinson’s 
House of Commons Novel 
The Division Bell Mystery 
“A really good thriller. Incidentally, one learns a 


great deal about life in the House. Delightful irony.” 
—Time and Tide. 7/6 net. 


A Notable Dutch Novel 


The Infinite Longing 


By Marié ScuMitz. Translated by Dr. G. J. 
Renier. 7/6 net. 


‘The story of a complete egoist who finds that material 
prosperity does not give him the happiness he craves. 


HARRAP 
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Clere Parsons attracts more by promise, but for me at least 
it is a strong attraction. None of his eighteen poems is quite a 
final achievement, and yet one is aware of an original and sensit ive 
mind which is astonishingly at eas: in its surroundings. Stbur- 
ban Nature Piece, though marred by dissonances and a surfeit 
of epithets, combines its invocation of April with the suburban 


scene and the almost conversational reflections of the  poct 
most gracefully. Even the light-handed Restaurant, which 


so many moderns have tried and botched, is sketched with just 
so much underlining as is needed. The subjects of these and of 
the other poems in the book are modern, modern by influence 
and in effect, and yet the modish signature does not obseure a 
fresh and genuine talent. G. W. STONTER. 


AN AMERICAN 
The Story of My Life. 


15s. 


RADICAL 


By CLarence Darrow. Seribner’s. 

This rambling and amiable book is more the story of Mr. 
Darrow’s mind and,soul than of the physical details of his life. 
The reader gets a clear feeling of the author's personality ; 
and it is a personality that will charm most people, even though 
they be hostile to Mr. Darrow’s opinions. In discussing his 
methods as a criminal lawyer in the United States, Mr. Darrow 
writes, “If a jury wants to save the client they can find a good 
reason why they should, and will. .The problem is to bring about 
a situation where court and jury want a lawyer's client to win.” 
The ingratiating and sympathetic methods which he uses in 
court (with hostile witnesses or opposing lawyers), Mr. Darrow 
has applied to this book, with the result that the reader may be 
surprised at the theories with which he is made to feel sympathy. 

The whole of Mr. Darrow’s life, in deed and thought, ean be 
related to three theses: first, that the person who is in trouble 
with society should be given the utmost sympathy and help ; 
secondly, that if a man is to preserve his honesty and clarity of 
thirdly, 
that there is no such thing as free will, since life is mechanically 
determined which it that is delusion, 
and right and wrong mere epithets of convenience. ... Itisa 
comment on the present state of affairs in America that Mr. 
Darrow, in a life devoted to defending the so-called enemies of 


mind he must not seek political or financial suecess ; 


from follows religion 


the State, has almost always been on the side of the angels. 
Mr. Darrow himself, and admits that he 
defends the under-dog because of an emotional compulsion. The 
Indeed, a rule-of-thumb 
for the lover of justice in modern America would be always to 
oppose what the State is trying to do. Of the many famous 
occasions on which Mr. Darrow has followed this rule, the only 


has no illusions about 


result, however, has been a noble life. 


one for which he does not easily win the reader’s sympathy is his 
defence of Leopold and Loeb—-the two rich Chicago boys who 
killed a younger playmate, ostensibly because they wondered 


what it felt like to murder and whether they could commit the 


-* perfect crime.” 


Mr. 
words : 


Darrow’s second thesis may be summarised in his own 
** Most people who follow a political career grow to be 
cowards or slaves; for that matter, so do men who sell prunes.” 
Moralists have generally agreed that buying and selling are none 
but bad 
leading men refuse public service on the grounds that venality 
and cowardice are the prerequisites for that career. But this 
is precisely what Mr. Darrow has done. He allowed himself to 
be elected to the State legislature of Illinois, largely to make 
sure that his opinion of politics was correct. He 


was. 


too good for the soul ; a State is in a way when its 


found that is 


Every session was opened with prayer, and then a large part of 
the assembly proceeded to look around to find someone to hold up. . . 
There was the usual number of bills to unjustly tax railroads, tele- 
I knew that they 
were the usual bills introduced to make the corporations pay money 
for their defeat. L invariably fought them and urged the corporations 
not to spend money-for the tribute. I soon discovered that no inde- 
pendent man who fights for what he thinks is right can succeed in 
legislation. 


graph companies, and other corporations. .. . 


Mr. Darrow refused to stand for the Mayoralty of Chicago. 
He had seen enough of polities; and his faith in the common 
people was only tepid. “ I always fear that I am playing a part,” 
he writes, “ or catering, when the approval is too general and 
evident, because most people do not think and, as Ibsen said, 


When Mr. Darrow found 


‘the majority is always wrong ’.” 
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Mozart 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
5 /- 


“Mr. Sitwell’s book is admirable. No one has brought out more clearly the inner tragedy 
of Mozart’s life.” Times Literary Supplement. 


Marlborough 


SIR JOHN FORTESCUE 
5/- 


“Clear and concise in style, and necessarily compressed in matter, it gives none the less a 
vivid picture.” Spectator. 














READY MAY 12th 


The Volga Flows into 
the Caspian Sea 


BORIS PILNYAK 
7/6 


Europe, as well as Russia, recognises Boris Pilnmyak as the foremost novelist of the Soviets, 
with this as his most characteristic and important novel. It may be called the novel of the 
Five Year Plan. This powerful and dramatic novel has been made a first recommendation 


by the Book of the Month Club in America. 


Ship in the Night 


ROBERT NEUMANN 


(Author of “On the Make’’) Translated from the German by G. C. GRANT 


7/6 


A novel which cannot -fail to establish Robert Neumann’s reputation in this country as a 
novelist of the very highest rank and imaginative capacity. 
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himself agreeing with the American public about Germany’s 
war-guilt, he was almost unnerved. “ If I was right,’ he asks, 
* how came it that the majority was on my side? ... So TI set 
to work to re-examine the whole case.” 

Mr. Darrow’s kindliness and good will toward men is amusingly 
shown in the way he applies his determinism. Theoretically, 
his belief in determinism is absolute—which means that blame 
and praise should be equally de trop. In practice, however, it 
is only blame that is excluded from Mr. Darrow’s world. When 
he alludes to a certain’ Harry Orchard (who was not only a foe 
of one of Mr. Darrow’s causes, but a self-confessed professional 
dynamiter who had murdered dozens of men) Mr. Darrow writes : 
“T have always been sorry for Harry Orchard. ... Harry 
Orchard, like all other men, was the product of the forees that 
control everything that exists. It is idle to think that he had 
anything to do with the origin of himself and his destiny, etc.” 
But when he writes of his friend, John P. Altgeld (a noble 
character who strayed into Illinois politics, became governor of 
the State, and was then ruined politically and financially for 
pardoning some men unjustly convicted of murder), Mr. Darrow 
does not feature the irresponsibility of man. He does not ‘chide 
us for making a hero of Altgeld ; he joins us in salutary admiration 
for moral worth. Altogether, an endearing man, if a grossly 
illogical thinker, emerges from The Story of My Life. 


MR. GARNETT 
A Rabbit in the Air. 


Windus. 5s. 


LEARNS 


Davib 


LO 


GARNE?T. 


PLY 


By Chatto and 

It is perhaps-too much to expect that a great new outburst 
of physical activity should be immediately followed by a satis- 
And yet it is difficult not to feel 
a little disappointed at the literature which aviation has pro- 
duced. The poetry of Hight is not an empty phase; many 
and yet it has not 
hitherto produced a poet, or even a prose writer of the first 
rank. We drive on 
with the military and commercial development of these sur- 
prising machines ; our the heroes who exhaust 
themselves and their stunt aircraft in knocking a day off the 
record from London to Sydney or Cape ‘Town. 


fying record of its experience. 


books have attempted its celebration ; 
And now the first great adventure is over. 


eves are on 
In a few years, 
learning to fly will be as perfunctory a business as learning to 
drive a Have we rushed ourselves into the air at 
such a pace that nobody has had the talent and the time to get 
down on paper what it really feels like to fly (and riot merely to 
fly in) an aeroplane ? 
Fortunately, not. 


motor car. 


Mr. Garnett has recently got his pilot's 
certificate, and has kept a diary of the process. He represents 
himself as a middle-aged person who took up flying one after- 
noon when out for a walk with his wife and was such a muff at it 
Here, he 
says to other middle aged aspirants, is my record : you can’t do 


that he almost abandoned his training in despair. 
worse than this. That is one side of the story, and his diary, 
with its taut, monotonous record of the struggles of a highly 
strung tyro to glide at.the correct angle, turn without. stalling 
and land without somersaulting, fully bears this out. But if 
Mr. Garnett established something like a record in taking twenty- 
cight hours to get to his solo, he arrived with great news, and an 
unequalled power of communicating it. In this book he stands 
midway between the dumb who know and the romantically 
garrulous who do not know the essential thrill of mastering the 


instinctive control of an aeroplane. He would have got his 


certificate sooner if he had kept his eve in the boat. But his 
eve strayed to seize and record a new vision of heaven and 
earth. The first fruits of that errantry was the lovely and 


A Rabbit in the Air con- 
solidates the experience without which The Grasshoppers Come 
could hardly have been written. 


exciting story of a wrecked. flight. 


It even allows the curious 
inquirer to pursue some of the puzzles of Mr. Garnett’s literary 
method. For the voice of the tirst record of his personal ex- 
perience is the same voice—nervous, quiet, ironical,-and de- 
tuched— which achieves the deadly economy of his most fan- 
tastic tales. 

Lady into Fox, A Man in the Zoo, A Rabbit in thé Air—it is 
not for nothing that these titles are bald statements of fantastie 
transformation and incredible departures. Mr. Garnett’s mélier 
is the fairy tale without the fairy. After his imagination has 
brooded, the unnatural merges in the natural. He will not be 
surprised, whatever happens; he will not let his reader be 


surprised. An unimaginative man could and did enjoy the | 
tragic adventure of Mr. and Mrs. Tebrick, but he was not }\ 1. 
mitted the luxury of ejaculating ‘* Nonsense”: he could only 
look across apprehensively at his wife. This characteristic 
of Mr. Garnett’s talent finds a contrary employment when coi- 
fronted with an established revolution in the conventional 
order of things, ayd it is natural that he should become pas- 
sionately attached to aeroplanes. Rabbits have actually got 
into the air. They have done it so quickly that they have ! 
hardly noticed the marvels of their situation. And Mr. Garnett, 
following them, and being painfully convinced of his rabbithood, 
tells them exactly where they are and what they have done. 
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The more technical details of his diary will be received with ! 


delight by hosts of uncommunicative men who have trained 
on Moths and Bluebirds. But the full power and beauty of the 
book can only be rendered by quotation from a descriptive 
passage. Thisis what Mr. Garnett makes of the Moth’s spin : 

We had plenty of height left and I repeated the spin except that’ 
for the first time, I did a left-hand spin. The stateliness was mar- 
vellous. I suppose it was the slots which had damped out that 
sudden tigerish leap of the Bluebird. But in spite of that it was the 
greatest pleasure I have had flying for a long time now. The sense, 
first of power, and then of complete abandonment to the will of the 
machine, is wonderful. The slowly rotating earth coming towards 
you as you hang over it, is a perfect jewel ; there is a feeling of freedom 
which was first experienced by the revolted angels cast out of Heaven. 
They came down in spins. After the spins we practised steep turns, 
in which the elevater is used to turn the machine and the rudder to 
keep the nose up. Then we had one more long exhilarating spin 
from 2,000 feet. and a glide down to a bad landing. 


It has been my endeavour for some time past to understand 
the mechanics of the spin and get it under control. Mr. 
Garnett’s but he almost 


are, no doubt, celestial, 


persuades me that I waste my time. 


mechanics 


BARRINGTON GATES. 


THE PRINTER’S ART 


Typography. By Eric Gu. Sheed and Ward. 25s. 

The Flute. By H. J. C. Grimrson. Samson Press. 15s. 

Six Poems. By Epwin Murr. Samson Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Four Gospe:is. With decorations by Exic Gin. 
Golden Cockerel Press. £8 8s. 

Initiation. Poems translated from the African by J. H. 
DriserG. Golden Cockerel Press. 12s. 6d. 


The Plays of Euripides. Translated by Gitperr Murray, 
illustrated by R. A. Maynard and M. A. Bray. 
Gregynog Press. £12 12s. 

Comus. By Joun Miron, illustrated by H. Blair Stanton. 
Gregynog Press. £1 

The Fables of Zsop. Translated by W. Caxron, illustrated 
by A. Miller Parker. £5 


A book of precept, and seven books of practice : 


2 vols. 


15s. 

Gregynog Press. Ss. 

but the 
preceptor’s book is by one of the greatest livmg~practitioners in 
the art which he discusses. . It is an art which has votaries who 
to-day have rare opportunities for acquiring beautiful examples of 
printing : but I wish that Mr. Gill had recognised that many 
who love fine printing also practise, perhaps secretly, the vice 
of bibliography. His book-—and for certain it 
but to annoy the celleetor—has at least three titles. On the 
dust-cover it is called Printing and Picty: An Essay on Life 
and Work in the England of 1931, and parlicularly Typography : 
this excellence, which would have made a splendid title-page, 
is nowhere repeated. 
with also a fair design, in red and black, of Mr. Gill, disguised 
as the Dog-Leopard of the Lord, guarding the Burning Bush. 
On the the lettering is bluntly Gill: 
Typography. There is no title-page, but in a declaration of the 
book's contents, just before signature “a,” is printed An Essay 
on Typography by Eric Gill, comprising and then follow 
the titles of the chapters. So let the diligent cataloguer list the 
book under three separate headings. The book~is the first pro- 
duction of a new press, and is printed by Mr. Hague and Mr. Gill. 
The type, page-arrangement and devices (for cxample, the cunuing 
system of contractions) are excellent; but the press-work of 
the book is not altogether satisfactory. But what a splendid 
little book it is! Here are sense and strength of a quality rarely 
found in modern writing about art. Mr, Gill is as far removed 


is no accident, 


It is only on that destructible wrapper, 


spine of the casing 
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LEAVES FROM LIFE 


E. J. DILLON 


“The effect of these papers is that of 
really brilliant short stories.”°—THE TIMES. 
“Dr. Dillon draws upon a _ prodigious 
experience of the European panorama.” — 
OBSERVER. 7S. 6d. net 


MODERN ITALY 
CICELY HAMILTON 


** A very honest and impartial book about 
the Fascist regime.”—vV. SACKVILLE-WEST 
(BROADCASTING). “ Every page is enlivened 
by humour.”—WINIFRED HOLTBY (TIME 
AND TIDE). Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE QUEST 
OF SOLITUDE 


PETER F. ANSON 


The first attempt to cover the history of 
the solitary life in the Christian church in 
a manner interesting to the general reader. 
With many drawings by the author. 
7s. 6d. net. 


MARGARET McMILLAN 


DR. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 


“A great personality pervades this book. 
Dr. Mansbridge has given us a living por- 
trait. This is a book to buy.”-—HAROLD 
WRIGHT in the NEW STATESMAN. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 
@ Second Impression. 


THE SHAKESPEARE 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


M. C. DAY & J. C. TREWIN 


«An authoritative record of the Stratford 
Festivals, and something more.’’— TIMES 
LIT. supPT. FForewords by SiR FRANK 
BENSON and W. BrIDGES-ADAMS. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 





FICTION 


THERE AND BACK 


ADA HARRISON 


Both a story and a diary, revealing with 
frankness and constant humour what two 
young married women on holiday do, 
think, feel and say. With forty drawings 
by Robert Austin. 7s. 6d. net. 
@ Also a limited edition of 75 copies, 
signed and containing a signed engraving 
by the artist, 42s. net. 
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From the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 





THE ENGLISH NEWSPAPER 


Some account of the physical development of 
journals printed in London between 1622 and the 
present day 


By STANLEY MORISON 
Folio. With 6 plates, 156 line blocks. 45s. net. 
“In this magnificently produced volume Mr. 
Morison accomplishes a great feat. There has 
been nothing written in anything like the same 
detail, and from the same consistent point of view.” 
The Times. 





BEOWULF 


An introduction to the study of the poem, with a 
discussion of the stories of Offa and Finn 


By R. W. CHAMBERS 
SECOND EDITION 

Revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. With 10 plates. 
2§s. net. 

This book has been out of print for some years. 

The new edition contains over 100 pages of new 

matter. There are five new chapters on Recent 

Work on Beowulf to 1930, and two new plates. 

Roth the Bibliography and Notes have been brought 
up to date. 





~RYS “FO 
CHURCH AND GNOSIS 
By F. C. BURKITT 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This book deals with some of the main problems 
which exercised Christian thought in the second 
century when the Church was largely occupied 
with its struggle against the Gnostic heresies. 
From this wider outlook the author is able to 
survey the apparent discontinuity between the 
actual history of the early Church and the doctrines 
put forward by the author of the Fourth Gospel. 





PETER ABAILARD 
By J. G. SIKES 
With a Preface by A. Nairne, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
No full study of Abailard’s life and thought is at 
present available in English, and none has been 
published on the Continent since 1901. The present 
book is an attempt to describe the career and 
writings of a very important XIIth century thinker 
who greatly- influenced the future founding of 
Paris University. 
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Cheap Editions 
EDDINGTON 


The Nature of the Physical World 


WHITEHEAD 
Science and the Modern World 


Ss. net each. 
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from arty craftiness- as'-from industrialism: He wishes to at the side. The decorations, after Greek vase paintings, 


talk about the good book: 
to discover, if it be possible, the real roots of good boek- 
making, just as St. Benedict in the-6th century, confronted by the 
decayed Roman ‘society, was compelled to discover the roots of 
good living. Good book-making, good living—that is to say not 
what you or I fancy, but what the nature of books and the nature 
of life really demand. 

The essay is practical as only an essay based on first principles 
can be. Mr. Gill knows and can persuade an intelligent reader that 
the making of good books depends, first, on a certain philosophy, 
a philosophy which boldly declares that “ ultimately there is 
no happiness in a world in which things are not as good as they 
can be.” The strongest argument for the work of the “ private ” 
press is that quite evidently a number of people wish to be 
printers, wish to exercise that craft not merely for a living, 
but regarding it as opus, not labor. Here, for instance, are two 
books from the youngest of our presses—the Samson, con- 
trolled by Miss Grierson and Miss Shelmerdine. I would like 
to congratulate them first on their courage in printing new, 
original work. Too many of our fine printers rely on reprints. 
Of these two books have been printed 120 copies of Mr. Grierson’s 
translations, 110 of Mr. Muir’s poems; the type is Caslon Old 
Face, and in Mr. Muir’s poems blue is used for the initials. It 
would be unfair to expect perfect press-work in their first efforts, 
but on the whole the. books are very treasurable. Quite apart 
from their typographical interest they should find a quick sale 
among the discriminating: Mr. Grierson’s versions, mostly 
from the Dutch, are exceptional in their success in capturing 
the poetic in the work he is rendering; Mr. Muir’s poems have 
a vigour and an imaginative appeal all the greater in that he 
does not endeavour to tickle us with obscurity. 

The book, as did the printed letter, came from man’s hand- 
writing, as Mr. Gill never lets us forget ; and when man wrote for 
other purposes than mere utility he began to decorate his writing. 
In the same way, it is natural to decorate the printed book. 
To decorate does not mean to farse a book with drawings, to 
comment on it, to criticise it, or to bedizen it with ornament— 
though all these have been done. . A book’s decorations should be 
en integral part of the page ; and if one is lucky in the decora- 
tor will be an imaginative interpretation of the text. I had better 
say plump out that Mr. Gill’s edition of The Four Gospels is the 
most beautiful, the greatest piece of work yet produced by the 
revival of printing. I cannot believe that anyone will refuse it 
priority over the Kelmscott Chaucer; it has no other rival, 
except possibly the Cranach Hamlet, but that is tour de force, 
while Mr. Gill's book is as simple, as natural, as it is splendid. 
His wood-engravings are as profound, as poignant as anything 
he has done in stone or in wood; and the way in which the 
decorations live in the text, aid it and are aided by it, is, so far as 
I know, unexampled. The typography and press-work of the 
book are perfect: the only criticism I have to make is that 
the paragraph sign is a little too black for the frequent repetition 
it sometimes has. I wish it could have been printed in the blue 
so successfully used by the Golden Cockerel Press in other of 
their books. One word more—the Golden Cockerel must be con- 
gratulated on the making not only of the finest book of our 
time, but of the cheapest. In its half-leather binding this folio 
is an extraordinary bargain; if there are any of the 500 copies 
left, the judicious will sell their match or oil shares and buy 
them. The chief attraction of Mr. Driberg’s translation from 
the African is Mr. Gibbings’ lively and entrancing engravings 

he is always at his happiest among natural objects, and in 
these interpretative drawings he is spirited and at ease. Mr. 
Driberg’s poems have a certain charm, but they are rather 
monotonous in technique, and seem to lack the abruptness 
of primitive speech and emotion. 

Few private presses have accomplished more individual 
work, or gained a higher reputation for sound printing than 
the Welsh house of Gregynog, founded by the enterprise and 
national enthusiasm of the Misses Davies. Mr. R. A. Maynard 
and Mr. Il. A. Bray, who are no longer associated with the press, 
produced as a swan-song the magnificent edition of Mr. Murray’s 
translation of Kuripides. It is magnificent; but it will not count 
among their most successful efforts as a piece of book making. 
They were hampered, to begin with, by the dramatic form, and 
I am sure they did not find the solution of the difficulty when 
they decided to print each character’s name, in large capitals, 
in the middle of the page above the speeches. The result is a 
page terribly broken. The characters’ names should have been 


are an attempt to translate into one medium what belongs 
irretrievably to another. — Still, the printing is as fine as Mr. 
Maynard’s work can be, and many will desire these two hand- 
semely produced volumes. Mr. William McCance is now director 
of the Gregynog, and with him as. decorators are Mr. Hughes 
Stanton, Miss Gertrude Hermes. and Miss Agnes Miller Parker. 
Anyone familiar with modern engraving will know that this 
means that the Welsh press has the assistance of some of the mést 
original and imaginative engravers at work in this country. 
The Comus, the first book under the new management, is not 
altogether a success. Mr. Stanton’s engravings are witty and 
decorative but a little light in feeling for Milton; the frontis- 
piece, a spirited image of Comus, must be excepted from this. 
For Miss Parker's decorations for sop, and Mr. McCance’s 
initials, I have nothing but praise. If any book has a right to 
be a picture book it is sop ;~and never have I seen illustrations 
more truthful, quicker at interpretation, livelier in apprehension 
than these beautiful things of Miss Parker's. She is not 
quite so good with men and women as with animals, but all her 
drawings of animals have a delicious, lively quality. This 
book, of which there are only 250 copies, is bound in natural 
sheepskin, printed in Bembo type on a particularly soft and 
gracious paper, specially made. 


A MEMORIAL FOR ALBERT 


Albert the Good. By MHecror Botirno. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 25s. 

A day will doubtless come when the seated figure of Albert, 
under his attendant Virtues and Sciences in Kensington Gore, 
will again receive the solid casing of gilt in which he shone until 
some fifteen years ago. It is ironical, if it be true, that the 
Prince Consort was thus stripped of his gilding in order ‘te 
diminish his visibility as a potential guide for German bombers. 
But meanwhile Mr. Hector Bolitho has provided a conscientious 
and well documented biography of the Prince which, if 
democracies were capable of retrospective gratitude to their 
governors, should make the Office of Works hasten to restore a 
glory too hurriedly scraped off. 

True, there is an anomaly in the presentation of Mr. Bolitho’s 
book. For in its outward appearance, decorated with a 
“ so-quaint, so-amusing ”’ series of colour prints of the cottage 
parlour variety, it comes near to perpetuating the tiresome 
picture of Albert as a figure of fun for the nineteen-twenties. 
But the reader will soon be reassured, if only by Mr. Bolithe’s 
cburtier-like dedication (with Coburg arms) and by the genea- 
logical table over three feet long, that this is a serious piece of 
biographical work—a little over-tender im its cadenced style, 
perhaps, but, nevertheless, careful in its detail and sympathetic 
in its feeling for the period and its problems. And such a book 
was overdue. The figure of Albert embalmed in Sir Theodore 
Martin’s five massive volumes is so static and gigantic that it 
is hard to grasp the human reality that must have lain behind it. 
Martin, emphatically, was not a good biographer: he toiled for 
years and years, planned a three-volume life, and yet, when 
forced into a fourth volume, was still lamenting that he was 
‘in the position of one who, in climbing some great mountain, 
finds steep ‘emerging upon steep before him.” Mr. Bolitho 
reduces the unmanageable Titan to human dimensions; and 
anyone interested in Victorian history wili be grateful to him. 

Yet there still remains something inhuman about the Prince 
Consort. He is still a little incredible. We are not accustomed 
to such perfection of princeliness amongst our royalties. Amongst 
ail those black or colourless sheep of the later Hanoverians, 
could this Coburg lamb be really so snowy white? His own 
flock, after all, had its shady members. But the closer we look, 
the clearer it becomes that Albert was Good. His innate virtues 
and gifts were consciously and conscientiously disciplined, 
developed, and directed ; and if he is open to reproach or blame 
it is nearly always for the very excess of his good qualities—his 
solemnity, the overplus of his seriousness; his pedantry, the 
overplus of his good taste—and certainly not for selfish, indulgent, 
lazy, or, least of all, malevolent conduct. Occasionally one may 
detect an inner indulgence, a disposition to enjoy the pains of 
his martyrdom at times when his unmerited, but quite com- 
prehensible, unpopularity struck at his kindiy heart. But how 
small a matter that is! If Albert is to be blamed, it cannot 
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MARDI 


KATHLEEN HEWITT 


‘‘ Welcome to Mrs. Kathleen Hewitt . . . a most attractive 
first novel. I shall make a point of reading her next 
book.”’—-RALPH Strauss, Sunday Times. 
‘t A work of promise. ‘Mardi’ should be popular and the 
author’s next book should be more so.”’ 
GERALD GOULD, Observer. 
“‘ Sincere, vivid and unpretentious. An excellent début.” 
L. A. C. StronG, Spectaior. 


7s. 6d. 


MOONLIGHT 
IN UR 


E. L. GRANT WATSON 


* Reflects a subtle rather than a facile mind, And above 


all is clearly the expression of a rich, imaginative 
experience.” 


New Statesman and Naiion 


“In style it deserves comparison with the historical novels 
of Flaubert or Mr. George Moore.’’-—Lisiene 


7s. 6d. 


PHANTOM 
FAME 


or ‘‘The Anatomy of Ballyhoo’”’ 
HARRY REICHENBACH 


*“‘ An amazing and amusing book.’’—Morning Post 
** Reveals in riotously amusing stories how Reichenbach 
deceived every type of humanity.”’—Lvening News. 


7s. 6d. 


WOMAN: 


THEME AND VARIATIONS 
MAJOR CORBETT-SMITH 


A work of a character entirely new in sexology 
which will provoke serious and wides} 


8s. 6d. 


ind one 
read discussion 


NOEL DOUCLAS, 
28, Little Russell Street, W.C.1. 


DONALD A. LAIRD 


Shows what a difference industrial psychology can 
make to the balance sheet 


PSYCHOLOGY 
AND 
PROFITS 


WILLIAMS & NORCATE, LTD., 


28, Little Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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CITY OF ENCOUNTERS : 
oiversiesement. 
¥vTHOMAS BURKE. 8s. Od. net 
Evervman: London stories told with great 
spirit by the most romantic Londoner alive 


A HOOSIER HOLIDAY 
by THEODORE DREISER. 


trations by FRANKLIN BOOTH IOS. #i 
Sunday Times: “ It is long since I have exp 
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really be on personal -grounds. The dynastic scheming of 
Leopold of Belgium pushed him, almost imperceptibly, into the 
cruelly anomalous position of the foreign consort of a crowned 
queen, in a country of which it took him years to acquire even a 
moderate understanding. The man who could carry off such a 
position must either be rigidly self-effacing, acting as hardly 
more than the monarch’s husband, or, to be consort as well, 
must have a fine flexibility of temperament and a rich store of 
bonhomie. These were not in Albert’s being. He had dignity 
and determination, and the gift for concentrated application 
which makes a great civil servant. But the virtues of the civil 
servant were not exactly what England looked for, and Albert 
had to pay the penalty of her ingratitude. 

Mr. Bolitho has proportioned his study well, dividing his 
attention between the public and the private life of the Prince. 
He writes with freshness on some topics that have become 
hackneyed—the Great Exhibition, for instance, and the education 
of the Prince of Wales ; and he has been able to produce a certain 
amount of new material from the family archives in Coburg. 
For twenty years the Prince Consort kept up a steady corre- 
spondence from England with his brother Ernest, and he seems 
to have spoken fully and frankly about men and affairs. These 
letters have been placed at Mr. Bolitho’s disposal, and he has 
made good use of a valuable source. In fact, he has written 
as good a life of Prince Albert as we are likely to have for some 
time. Hamisu MILes. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND SHIPS 


Home for the Holidays. By R. H. Morrram. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s, 


The Way of the Phoenix. By Sreruen McKenna. Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


The Maiden. By Myrrie Jounsron. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Props. By Naomi Jacos. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

One Who Loved. By D. L. Apter Hopman. Goldston. 6s. 
Full Board, By Marcery Marritanp Davipson. Duckworth. 


7s. 6d. 
Immortal John. By Renée Haynes. Harmsworth. 7s. 6d. 


Heart’s Harrow. By Jean Fayarp. Trans. by Warre B. 
Wewts. Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 


Women and Ships. By Moriey Ropers. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


Sailors are simple souls; there seems no other explanation of 
the fact that they insist on regarding ships as feminine, and 
investing them with an air of difficulty and mystery with which, 
by a curious and long-lived convention, all women are supposed 
to be surrounded. Perhaps the easiest way to escape from 
solving the problem of a thing which is hard to manage is to 
invest it with inexplicable caprices, to pretend that there is a 
* something ” about it too mysterious for the mind of mere man 
to plumb. ‘This convention has dogged even those writers who 
disprove it in their writings, let alone the fiction-mongers to whom 
it is a godsend which accounts for many convenient and im- 
probable happenings; that it does, in the better novels of 
to-day, show some signs of disappearing is one of the few hopeful 
things about them. 

Mr. Mottram, although an instinctive conservative in his art, 
is not deceived by it. The characters in this slight, if a trifle 
ineffective, story are crystal-clear. The Victorian father and 
mother, the three children, the actress aunt, the earnest and 
unpleasant undergraduate with his creed of ‘ Beauty is 
Irritation,” are carefully dissected and put together again; or 
a better metaphor—Home for the Holidays is like a small strip 
cut from a bigger film and shown in slow motion. The people 
in it are terrifyingly normal, and at the same time a little un- 
natural. The background against which they move, however, 
is admirably done, and the film is at least * shot *’ in an interior 
which is memorable for its careful accuracy. 

The same feeling of perhaps unjustifiable disappointment is 
aroused by Mr. McKenna’s new novel. Here again there is 
none of the bad conjurer’s attempt at mystery: the author 
sees through his puppets unerringly, and Rhoda is depicted 
with astonishing skill. The whole story, however, covering the 
history of the Dermott family just before, during, and just after 
the war, gives an impression of coldness and detachment ; the 


author has erected an impressive fagade ; but is, there anything 


behind “it? Mr. McKenna’s honesty of characterisation and 
extreme competence make anything he writes eminently readable, 
and his account of post-war disintegration is as good as anything 
he has done; the Dermotts inevitably invite comparison with 
the Forsytes, and they do not always come off second best. 

Miss Johnston, again, treats both the sea and the woman who 
is the leading character in her book with the same realism, and 
yet achieves an effect of grim romance. Maria, dressed as a 
man, sails as a mate on a sailing ship, and becomes captain of a 
crew which has turned into pirates. The hardships of her 
childhood, the cruelty of her life at sea, her eventual attainment 
of a safe harbour, are related in an uncompromising narrative, 
with the style of which readers of Hanging Johnny will be familiar. 
That the tale remains credible and that, at the same time, the 
atmosphere of romantic adventure is preserved is due to the 
fact that all the characters are made to seem explicable and are 
conscientiously explained; the reader is left with no illusions 
about the men, women and ships of which Miss Johnston writes— 
psychology has changed all that. 

Props and One Who Loved are both concerned with Jews, the 
former with a German Jew who became a naturalised Englishman 
and the latter with a German Jewess whose salon was the most 
important of many in Germany at the beginning of last century. 
Miss Jacob has drawn a full-length portrait of Hermann Franck, 
with his taste for music and his fatal weakness of allowing others 
to rule his life. His friends, his unhappy marriage with a Gentile 
wife, his relationship with his son, are all sketched cleverly, and 
his final freedom, when at last he stands alone in the world, is 
powerfully depicted. Miss Jacob is less detached than either 
Mr. McKenna or Miss Johnston, and the fact that her own 
sympathies appear to be involved makes her characters more 
human but less significant ; Leah, indeed, the woman with whom 
Hermann falls in love, but who dies suddenly, is made un- 
necessarily mysterious, with the result that she is little more than 
a lay figure who seems to have been introduced to suit the 
convenience of the plot, instead of being vital to Hermann’s 
development. Props is certainly worth reading, if only for its 
study of the relationship between Jew and Gentile. The same 
relationship is important in One Who Loved, which though in 
fiction form is no more than a biography of Rahel Levin, the 
admirer of Goethe and the friend of Heine, Hegel and Madame 
de Stael. The author says that she has taken the novel-form 
as his drum, “* because it seemed to me the best way of giving 
motion to Rahel,” and those who agree with Rahel herself when 
she declares, *‘ I have said for a long time that nearly all his- 
torians bore me completely; only brief true chronicles and 
gossipy memoirs are readable,” may sympathise with the author’s 
plea. Often, however, Miss Hobman does not seem quite certain 
whether she is writing a novel or not, and the resultant haze 
obscures her portrait of Rahel. The book is based on historical 
documents, and has some value for the student of Goethe and 
his times. 

Miss Davidson also has not altogether shaken off the hypothesis 
of feminine mystery, but her simple story of a boarding house 
does not ask to be taken too seriously. The odd behaviour of 
the inmates forms the theme of a well-told but superficial tale 
which invites no mental effort. It is still more diflicult to take 
any interest in Miss Haynes’ John, a peculiarly stupid young 
man who attempts to apply the abstract theories of Communism 
to the very concrete facts of his own life. He “ marries a girl 
of the people,” speaks in Hyde Park, is involved in the general 
strike, and at the end is comforted because his haby son is alive, 
although his wife has died in giving birth to it. John is not a 
eredible character, and this fact ruins what might have been 
an interesting theme. 

With M. Fayard we are back again in the mystery thesis. 
The description of the wrapper of Heart's Harrow as a “ love 
story pure and simple ” invites the retort that it is neither one 
nor the other; it is the story of a man’s lust for a woman of 
loose morals, told with the traditional French “ realism” and 
* logic ” and without any distinction of style or matter. That 
this dull book should have been awarded the Prix Goncourt 
reflects criticism on the donors rather than credit on the 
recipient. It is a relief to turn to Mr. Morley Roberts’ book, 
which is in the form of a series of anecdotes told by Geordie 
Armstrong, a sturdy old seaman, whose views on men, women 
and ships are coarse, forcible and refreshing. Less humorous, 
perhaps, than Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Roberts lacks nothing of 
vigour, and Geordie’s tales are excellent ; as the old ruffian says 
of his “ missis,” they are a “ rare good sort.” 
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ARTHUR WEIGALL 


Author of " Neve, “* Cleopatra,”’ élc. 


“Ah, the singing, ah, the delight, the passion ! 
All the Loves wept, listening ; sick with anguish 
Stood the crowned nine Muses about Apollo ; 
Fear was upon them 
While the tenth sang wonderful things they knew not. 
Ah, the tenth, the Lesbian! The nine were silent, 
None endured the sound of her song for weeping.” 


HUS, in Sappho’s own metre, Swinburne 

gave new expression to the opinion of 

antiquity which regarded the poetess of 
Lesbos as no less than a tenth Muse—to use 
the words of Plato. Her works were burnt 
by the early Church, but several poems have 
been rediscovered, while others or parts of 
others have survived in quotations by ancient 
writers, who also record the main incidents 
of her life. | 


Apart from a few short sketches, this book 
is the first attempt made to write her biography 
and to present her as a living figure, playing 
her delicate and tragic part in the great drama 
of AEgean Greece in the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.c. ‘The peculiarities of her emo- 
tional life are treated with balance, so that 
they take their place without undue emphasis 
in a glamorous story of long ago. 
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SELF 
And No Birds Sing: By Pavuiine Leaver. Routledge, 


7s. 6d. 
To Whom It May Concern. The Story of Victor Ilyitch 
Seroff. By M. R. Werner. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Both Miss Leader and Mr. Seroff have this in common ; they 
are young artists who—as far as internal evidence shows—have 
hardly yet succeeded and have turned to autobiography as an 
escape. They are also both, as emigrants from their land of 
origin, rootless and typically contemporary products ; and their 
experience is the outcome of early violence. Autobiography 
for them may be an effort to create a personality and to send out 
roots. With Miss Leader, an American poetess, the child of 
immigrant Jewish parents, the more’immediate incentive is the 
old one: our friend the acute inferiority complex. Her book 
is the refuge of the thwarted and wretchedly self-conscious soul 
breaking through the murk of inferiority to insist aggressively, 
and sometimes hysterically that the world shall know who ana 
what she is. Her chief longing was to be assimilated to the 
American standard, to be, like American girls and to be accepted 
by them, but she was cut off from her fellow Americans at first 
through being a “ dirty Jew” and later by complete deafness. 
The dominating factor in her early life was her mother, a woman of 
great animal vitality who concealed her inward sorrows under a 
show of brutality, and who maintained the family first by running 
an open air meat market, and then a sordid apartment house. 
Both parents beat their child—so that on one occasion the police 
were called upon to interfere. When illness and deafness came— 
this episode is excellently described and with an unusual gentle- 
ness—she was useless to her parents, more than ever at their 
mercy, mocked by the other children and helpless herself. She 
ran away with the few poems she had written to New York 
where she knew no one but a writer. He told her the poems were 
interesting but no more, and quickly dropped her as likely to 
become a nuisance. It was almost impossible for a deaf girl, 
crippled by shame as she was, to get work. But she managed to 
get jobs as a dish washer, and in a dress shop and a bookbinder’s. 
They were all * sweat shops.” Eventually she came to frequent 
a cafeteria used by artists and writers—she blundered into it 
and knew nobody—and the description of herself sitting there alone 
night after night watching them and unabie to hear a word, is 
very moving. She became friends with a prostitute who is one 
of the few people in the book unobscured by the writer's pitiable 
self-consciousness. Here is her description : 


Meanwhile she wrote bits of her life to me on paper napkins, with 

her eye on the door for possible customers. Only in this way did 

she betray her profession. Her eye was something by itseif, 

hardly human, that went to the door out of habit. 

One cannot trust entirely the vision of such a_ neurotic 
observer, but the book is a genuine if oppressive document 
redeemed by its vividness and vitality. It is not easy to forget 
this woman beating in vain against her prison walls. 

Mr. Seroff’s book is also the fruit of violence—the violence of 
war and revolution which drove him from an _ already 
uneasy childhood in Batoum to Constantinople, Vienna, Paris 
and the circle of [Isadora Duncan. It is a much more mature and 
finished piece of work than Miss Leader’s, though less sensitive. 
He assumes an air of imperviousness, there is scarcely a breath of 
emotion in his narrative. No doubt its possible crudities have 
been smoothed away by the editor—for that is presumably Mr. 
Werner's role. Mr. Seroff’s adventures are external. He is not 
in the least subjective. He has the naive and not unpleasant 
self-importance of the provincial young man become cosmopolitan. 
We begin with the innocent schoolboys of Batoum who carried 
knives and revolvers, stabbed their teachers and planned revo- 
and from this it is an easy stage to the anarchy that 
followed when one army after another took possession of the city. 
He fled with other refugees to Constantinople where for a 
time he lived in a brothel and acted as an interpreter to the 


lutions ; 


British military police who broke up the riots among soldiers and 
harlots. Life in Constantinople was a continuous scramble for 
stolen provisions, jobs and bribes. In Vienna the glare diminishes 
and the temperature cools ; in Paris there is Montparnasse and a 
long drawn out love affair with an American girl who was a 
puzzle to the author and is rather a bore to the reader, who is 
bafiled by a transition to alternating vagueness and candour. 
Finally there is an intimate account of Isadora Duncan’s last 
years, the whole unhappy, mad story of debts, extravagance, 


persecution, misery and hysteria. The book rarely fails in its 


interest, and if we feel at the end we know very little except” 


the facade of so detached and cool an author, the variety of 
his adventures is immense. One’s instinct, after reading these 
autobiographies, is to call for clothes for the naked and to order 
the carefully dressed to be stripped—a human being’s auto- 
biography is either a too deceptive or a too pitiless valet. 

V. S. Prrrcsert. 


THE POET’S WALK 


The New Shepherd, By A. J. Younc. Bumpus. 3s. 6d. 

Between the willing poet and the willing reader, ‘like two 
people who have expressed a desire to meet, an introduction 
is easily effected ; there is a quick common property of ideas, 
which have depended as much on the one as on the other for 
their existence. But with some poets, and particularly the modern 
poet of nature, the reader’s importance is diminished; they 
speak more to themselves and are slow to be heard. Mr. Young 
is one of them. The considerate author who keeps putting 
himself in and out of his reader’s shoes is not in question here ; 
the poet finding common ground with his reader is not this poet. 
He makes no cheerful salute to the passer-by over the way 
denoting his consciousness of the existence of a friend, a 
sharing of the day, the hour, the occasion. There is no one on 
the other side of the road; and one may cheerfully utter the 
sinister prophecy that he will in one sense never have readers : 
not quite that relationship is set up. For here is a poet writing 
with so separate and individual a concentration that the reader 
has to go out of his métier and become something else ; he has to 
identify himself to such an extent with the author that he becomes 
not much less than author himself; Mr. Young therefore makes 
authors rather than readers. 

It may be wondered how a poet whose reputation is being made 
by the exact rightness of his eye for nature can yet be so stamped 
with his own elusive individuality. For the farther a man goes in 
objective accuracy the farther he may be said to step out of 
himself into the common truth. And certainly there is an easy 
sharing of common truth when Mr. Young speaks with his 
unerringly right word of the tree’s creeping shadows, “ Quietly 
obsequious to the time-keeping sun”; or of *‘ the late sunrise 
Tangling its rainbows on my eyes’; or of the ruin of the Fallen 
Tree that will “‘ leave behind Nothing but smoke that by the 
wind Distracted is not smoke.” There is quick recognition by 
the reader, too, for the newness beneath one’s feet by the sea: 

How strange to walk that shore 

No foot had ever trod before 

Or since the sea drew back the tide. 
or, in “* An Evening Walk,” that the people met stepping west- 
wards with the light on their faces should be “ these travelling 
saints’; or for the winter picture : 

Though in the balk 

Ice doubles every lump of chalk 

And the frost creeps across 

The matted leaves in silver moss, 

Here where the grass is dank 

The sun weeps on this brightening bank. 

But all the same the reader will occasionally feel his 
own identity not taken into account, and denied; that 
little margin of allowance that is usually made for one 
identity by another Mr. Young does not make. The reader 
must therefore take proportionally extra strides towards 
him—a stride into exactly his love and knowledge of nature, 
and another into his identical consciousness of prehistoric 
England, and a third into precisely the economy of style that he 
uses. Not unmanageable strides, these, for all here is on a small 
scale ; there is no sustained feat of poetry, but only those brief 
incidents and accidents of poetic thought that are like the mere 
examples a mind gives of itself. And brief thought is whittled 
down to briefer words. For Mr. Young in this is like the great 
poet of whom it was remarked that just as the human body 
taken apart could never be assembled again in so small a compass, 
in the same way if one of the poet’s lines were upset no hand 
but his could fit the meaning back into the same space. 

But to the reader who does adopt this writer’s individuality 
in this and his other small collections of poems, the suspicion 
will come that it is this very necessity to live entirely another’s 
life with nature that provides a singularly fascinating experience. 
Let Mr. Young after all make no concessions and continue in 
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his solitary wood, speaking to himself, not altering a tone or a word 
for the enlightenment of any who may overhear : 
An old, old man who with bent knee 
And doubled back 
. Creeps under boughs that overiean his track, 
but who 
. Stands upright again 

Where caterpillars drop like rain 

From hazel boughs 

Whose mealy leaves hang bare and ruinous, 
and who turns an eye “ At every sound Alert as a bright light- 
spot on the ground.” To walk with him has all the odd and 
stealthy interest of shadowing someone unaware of your presence ; 
it means following almost with distrust the steps that leave the 
path, stopping where you would not think to stop and passing 
on where you would pause. You will have been another person 
walking the wood. Sometimes only your eyes are new ; at other 
times from your eyes the newness flies to your fancy, as in the end 
of the poem called “‘ The Pines ” : 

The hurricane of snow last night 

Felled one ; its roots surprised by light 

Clutch at the air in wild embrace ; 

Peace like an echo fills the place 

Save for the still rustle of snow, 

That falling flake on flake below 

The torn limbs and the red wounds stanches 

And with a sheet the dead trunk blanches 

And lays white delicate wreaths among the branches. 


VioLtaA MEYNELL. 


A WORLD OF VALUE 


Ethics. By Nicoiat Harrmann. Volume I, Moral Pheno- 
mena. Volume II, Moral Values. Translated by Stanton 
Corr. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Fundamentals of Ethics. By Wisur Marsnati, Urpan. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

There has arisen in recent years what amounts to a new branch 
of philosophy, the philosophy of value. In addition to Meta- 
physics, Logic and Ethics, there is now “ Axiology,” the science 
of, or inquiry into value, a subject upon which more books have 
appeared during the last five years than on any other aspect of 
philosophy. 

The interest in Axiology testifies to a renaissance of Platonism, 
for Plato more than any other philosopher stressed the reality, 
the absolute reality of the Beautiful, the Good, and the True. 
These values, he suggested, inhabit a world of their own, a world 
which, perfect and changeless, forms a standard for our own 
which is imperfect and changing. They are the source of su¢h 
werth as we recognise in good acts and beautiful objects, and, 
through a study of the things in this world which reflect and 
manifest these values, we may come obscurely to know them. 

The appeal of this doctrine, long recognised in its application 
to beauty—the view of art which defines esthetic merit in terms 
of what we happen to like or dislike, as if there were no more 
objective value about the beauty of a picture than about the 
sweetness of a strawberry, is so palpably inadequate that nobody 
outside a philosophical class-room ever really holds it—has been 
obscured in its bearing upon moral philosophy by the teaching 
of Kant. As Professor Muirhead points out in his Introduction 
to Professor Hartmann’s Ethics, under Kant’s influence, thinkers 
both in England and America have taken for nearly a hundred 
years “ the idea of self-realisation as the ultimate end of action 
and the standard of reference in moral judgment.” It is im- 
possible to rid such a theory of the taint of egoism. If you hold 
that the development of the self is the end of moral action, your 
ideal does not become any less selfish because you sternly set 
your face against the identification of the end with pleasure. 

In contradistinction to this attitude, the modern theory of 
value in ethics emphasises the non-personal, even the non- 
human character of moral good. “ Ethics,” as Professor Urban 
says, “ has come to be recognised as part of a general theory of 
value.’ It is concerned, in Professor Hartmann’s words, less 
with “an analysis of the moral consciousness and its acts” than 
with ‘the objective contents of moral claims, commandments 
and values.” Professor Hartmann, like Plato, thinks of the 
universe as a depository of values; they are literally there in 
the world, objective factors of what is, not created or even 
projected by the human consciousness, but revealed to minds 
properly trained in a moment of direct insight. “To wheel 


the soul round from the perishing world ” to “ the contemplation 
of the real world and the brightest part thereof ’’—the phrase 
is Plato’s—is, Professor Hartmann agrees, the purpose of moral 
training and discipline. Moral education is a process of so 
refining and clarifying the soul that it may come to know the 
values in things ; and, such is their compelling power, to know is 
to desire and to pursue. “ Ethical man ” is “ the seer of values ” ; 
he is further described as being their “ taster.” 

One of the most valuable discussions in the book turns on the 
question of the subjective element in valuation. That moral 
codes and customs differ is notorious; what is a vice to one is 
a sacred obligation to another, while the variations in xsthetic 
taste from age to age and from person to person are infinitely 
diverse. Hence, many have argued, the notions of good and 
beautiful are merely subjective ; “ good ” is the name which we 
give to the conduct of which we happen to approve, “* beautiful ” 
to the works of art which give us pleasure. But this, says 
Professor Hartmann, is to confuse the appraisement of a thing 
with the thing appraised ; it is as if one were to argue from the 
fact that a number of people may make each a different guess at the 
temperature of a room, that, therefore, the room has no objective 
temperature which is independent of the guesses. “* The pro- 
position that values are accepted a priori holds good, even if all 
appraisements of value should be purely subjective and arbitrary.” 
Herein lies the basis of Professor Hartmann’s answer to the modern 
“ new-fangled novelties of . . . impulsivism, subjectivism and 
ethical relativism ” which, refusing to recognise any good outside 
the individual, substitute psychology for ethics. 

Professor Hartmann’s theory is applied in turn to all the 
traditional subjects of ethical discussion, egoism and altruism, 
the conception of sin, the idea of “ ought,” utilitarianism, the 
concepts of purpose, freedom and personality. The discussion 
throughout is subtle and acute; there is, for example, a 
penetrating account of the ethical malaise of **‘ the modern 
man,” who seems to be even more modern in Germany than he 
is in England—but in places it is exceedingly difficult. Particu- 
larly abstruse is the discussion of the relation of morals to religion. 
Professor Hartmann’s position seems to be that each value is 
autonomous and independent. The lower values are, indeed, 
independent in a sense in whick the higher are not, since the 
higher depend upon the lower, whereas the lower do not entail 
the higher. There is, therefore, no necessary way from goodness 
to God; a man may be good without loving God ;_ indeed, 
moral action, which is pursued not for its own sake but for the 
love of God, is divested of the value which is claimed for it. 
God may, it is conceded, exist ; if He does, we ** know nothing 
about His nature,” but the argument entitles us to infer that 
an all-embracing entity standing at the head of the scale of 
values, if such there be, “* is not the highest and absolute person, 
but the absolutely impersonal being.” 

The detailed discussion of the various moral virtues, which 
occupies Volume II, contains two distinctive features. First, 
the actualisation in the world of experience (as opposed to the 
world of value) of the higher values is conditioned by the prior 
actualisation of the lower. We can, it seems, become good only 
by stages, and there is an ordered and inevitable progression 
from lower virtues to higher. Secondly, the appropriate moral 
reaction to a particular situation always involves one or more 
often conflicting virtues. It is never courage alone that is 
required, or honesty, or loyalty, but a synthesis of these and 
other virtues. 

Professor Hartmann’s work is a serious and important con- 
tribution to ethical theory ; how important, it is as yet too early 
to say. Judging by the first two volumes—a third is to come 
dealing with the subject of moral freedom—there need, I think, 
be little hesitation in endorsing the high claims made by Pro- 
fessor Muirhead and Dr. Stanton Coit for the work as a whole. 
It has provided one reader at least with more material for thought, 
and, he hopes, for new thought, than any book on ethics that 
has been published since the war. 

Professor Urban’s book is also a contribution to ethical 
Axiology, which aims at providing an introductory course for 
students. Particular stress is laid upon practical application, 
by which Professor Urban means not so much the ability of 
ethics to make the student virtuous, as to give him “ clear 
working conceptions with which he may approach the vexed 
questions of our present social and economic life.” The book is 
good and sensible, and, as I have already hinted, it belongs to the 
same school of thought as Professor Hartmann’s. But compared 
with that it is slight and unoriginal. C. E. M. Joan. 
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THE JESUITS AND 
THE GREAT MOGUL 


By SIR EDWARD MACLAGAN 


An account of the Jesuit Missions in India and 
Tibet during the sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
centuries. Demy 8vo. 384 pp. Illustrated. 17/6 


CONTEMPORARY 
CHURCH HISTORY 


(1900-1925) 
By ORAZIO M. PREMOLI 


Authorised Translation from the Italian. 
Demy 8vo. 398 pp. 10/6 


“A valuable contribution to the history of our own times.” 
—Catholic Times. 
. it well repays reading.” —The Times. 


BUTLER’S LIVES OF 
THE SAINTS 


Corrected, amplified and Edited by 
Tuurston, S.J., and DonaLp ATTWATER. 


New Edition. Vol. VII. July. 7/6. 


MARRIAGE 
From the French of the Rev. Raout Ptus, S.J. 


An explanation, for Catholics about to marry, of 
the rights and duties of the married state, the 
proper preparation therefor, how to choose a 
partner, and the ceremonies of the marriage rite. 


F’cap 8vo. 104 pp. 36 


SCIENCE AND 
REVELATION 


By the Rev. LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J. 
F’cap 8vo. 86 pp. 26 


“Father Walker is liberally endowed with those qualities 
which are essential to a successful controversialist.” 


—Church Times. 
“ . . This brilliant little book.”"—Dublin Independent. 


KONNERSREUTH 


A Medical and Psychological Study of the Case 


of Teresa Neumann. 


By R. W. Hynek, M.D. Translated and 
adapted by Lancecor C. L. SuHepparp. 


Cr. 8vo. 158 pp. 4- 


I COULD NOT LOVE 
THEE 


A Novel by DEIRDRE O’BRIEN 


A story of a conflict between love and honour, 
the scene being set in Dublin and the West of 
Ireland during the struggle for Independence. 


Cr. 8vo. 154 pp. 3/6 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE Ltd. 
43 Newgate Street, E.C.1 
Tel. : CENTRAL 2502. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL 


NOTABLE 
TRIALS 


Difficult Cases. By R. STORRY 
DEANS, Recorder of Rotherham. With 
a Foreword by LORD MERRIVALE. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. The litera- 
ture of criminology has an absorbing 
interest, especially when the case 
under consideration possesses psycho- 
logical, dramatic and romantic qualities, 


* and it is for these qualities in particular 


that Mr. Storry Deans has selected the 
representative trials which he surveys. 
Over a period of several centuries he 
has chosen cases of intense human 
, interest, every one of which is also 
illustrative of an important and elusive 
legal problem. This combination of 
human and legal elements is unique. 


CAVING 


Episodes of Underground Exploration. 
By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 
Demy 8vo., profusely illustrated. 15s. net. 
** This book should reside in the shelves of all cave 
explorers, both amateur and professional.”’ 
Sheffield Daily Telearaph. “ Caving is a re- 
versed mountaineering. *’ Times Lite rary Sup- 
plement, “‘He has done nothing better than 
the volume now under consideration.” Sunduy 
Times, “Tt is all very interesting from the point 
of view both of science and of adventure.”’ 
News-Chronicle, “An absorbing narrative of 
underground exploration in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
Somerset, Ireland, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees.”’ 

John o’ London’s Weekly. “An entrancing 
book, which treats spelzeslogy first and foremost as 
a sport.”’Sunday Express, “* A most readable 
story of cave adventures in many districts.” 
Birmingham P * As a combination of in- 
formation and sheer entertainment we recommend 
the book wholeheartedly.’ Areryman. ** Will 
take a distinguished place among the canonica 
books of the spel@olist.”—/he Manchester 
Ghuardian 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
STRICKEN 
GODS 


By JOHN LINDSEY. 


who must inevitably go far.”’ 
STRAUS (Sunday Times 


whose work is worth watching.’’ 
ETHEL MANNIN. 


THE WAY OF 
THE PHCENIX 


By STEPHEN McKENNA. 


absorbing and intensely significant.’ 
BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 
Won Jou 





CHAPMAN & HALL 


**One of the 
very tew young men writing to-day 
RALPH 
**One of 
the two young men writing to-day, 


‘* The deft 
and moving and very modern love 
theme that runs throughout is sus- 
tained with the author’s surest tonch ; 
and altogether I heartily recommend 
a book which I found completely 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Hudson’s Bay Company. By Roserr E. Pinxerron. Thornton 
Butterworth. 15s. 

For a popular account of the famous Trading Company Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s record of its past before the amalgamation with the rival North 
West Company is a little on the acrimonious side. Under his hand the 
story of the Gentlemen Adventurers and their servants is stripped of 
legendary romance, and we are asked to imagine the factors and their 
underlings skulking in their forts, while their French rivals penetrated 
far into the territory of the Indians. But, if Mr. Pinkerton is hard 
upon the lack of enterprise of the old Company, he has nothing but 
praise for the new, of the working of which he has had practical experi- 
ence. For so critical a review of the Company’s activities, the addition 
of foot-notes would have been useful, though it has to be admitted 
that authorities, or at any rate contemporary narratives, have been 
put under contribution. A considerable bibliography is supplied, but 
there is no map. 

A Fire of Driftwood. By D. K. Brosrer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Six of these thirteen stories in A Fire of Driftwood have an historical 
background, and the remainder a supernatural. Miss Broster seems 
most at home with the stories in the first section, which are concerned 
with the periods of tht French Revolution and of the Napeleonic Wars. 
These indeed are admirable. They demonstrate vividly how the 
history of a nation consists in the collective actions of individuals. 
The setting of the stories, the plot and the characters, are interdependent 
and are welded together with great skill. “ The Admiral’s Littie Letty,” 
perhaps, gives the best picture of a period, though it is delightful in 
itself as a story. “ The Aristocrat” has a grim humour and “ The 
Laurel of the Race” has in Sainte-Anne one of the finest and most 
memorable characters in the book. The supernatural stories are not 
so successful. In some of them, and notably in “ The Crib” and “ All 
Souls’ Day,” several of the persons introduced have little or no bearing 
on the plot, and in * The Crib ” especially there seems to be no central 
point or rea! conclusion to the story. However, in spite of this, there 
is much in A Fire of Driftwood which should not on any account be 
missed, and in * Clairvoyance,” at least, Miss Broster has succeeded 
in reaching a high pitch of horror without sacrificing anything of 
credibitity. 

The Great Jasper. By Furron Ourster. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 

This novel has Atlantie City for its background, and after reading 
it one is convinced that the “ talkies ”’ alone are not to blame for the 
odd popular English coneeption of Americans and American life. 
Those readers who find Jasper Horn (“an earthly fellow . . . utterly 
at harmony with himself’) to their taste as a hero will, no doubt, 
appreciate this long and crowded story of his experiences and misde- 
meanours. But there will inevitably be many who confuse his self- 
harmony with self-satisfaction, who find nothing new in his “ hearty 
contempt for the next world” and his outlook and special brand of 
morality as smug as, and certainly more sentimental than, his wife’s, 
which he ran away to escape. This is a book which is even more 
dependent for interest on its characters than most, and those who 
consider Daniel McGowd, Madame Talma, John Logan, Mrs. Bradfield 
and the Great Jasper himself not only unattractive but actually boring, 
will not esteem it worth while to wade through 320 pages of close print 
to discover all the details of their progress. 

Red Rainbow. By E. W. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The authors of this novel, which is of the * thriller’ variety, went to 
Russia together last year, visiting Leningrad, Moscow and the Ukraine, 
tramping through the high Caucasus, and flying over 3,000 miles in 
Bolshevik aeroplanes. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
the book is a courageous and, on the whole, successful attempt to 
impart information in fiction form, and if at times the sugar coating 
of invention wears a little thin on the pill of instruction, at other times 
the plot becomes so exciting that the reader forgets that he has learned 
a lot of useful facts. There is perhaps a slight danger of confusing 
the coating with the pill, and this would be a pity, as the plot drama- 
tises the worst fears about Russia to which Tory alarmists are a prey. 
Red Rainbow, indeed, shows not only a portion of Bolshevik Russia 
as it is to-day, but also as it might be if Stalin decided to attack India 
and capture Suez, and the climax of the story comes with the blowing 
up of a bridge, constructed by American engineers, just before the first 
troop train is expected. On the whole, the authors have struck a 
pleasantly unusual balance between realism and romance, and their 
book deserves a wider circulation than that of the ordinary spy novel 


CEMLYN-JONES and FRANK OweEN. 


The Odyssey of Euphemia Tracey. By Ricumat Crompron. 
Macmillan, 
When her invalid and tyrannical father died, Euphemia Tracey, a 
spinster aged forty, set out to explore the world. Her reading had 
consisted solely of Chaucer, Malory, Shakespeare and the Bible, and 
her acquaintance with the conditions of modern life was as slight as 
her knowledge of modern literature. However, she found her way to 


7s. 6d. 


the Belgravia Ladies’ Residential Club, and owing to her capture of 
a thief there was successfully launched on her career of adventure, as 
housekeeper to a novelist, as companion first to a nervous invalid and 
then to an old recluse, and finally as wife of a doctor—at least, she 


becomes engaged to him on the last page. The author has given_a 
painstaking and conscientious portrait of her heroine, in whom the 
maternal instinct was strongly developed and whose management of 
other people is cleverly if not always convincingly described. There 
are some dull and arid tracts in the novel which are only partially 
redeemed by occasional excellencies ; among the latter must be counted 
a new joke on an ancient topic: “ How do you do?” he said to his 
mother-in-law, in a voice that penetrated to every corner of the reom. 
“It’s so good of you to bring’ my wife to see me occasionally.” 


El Greco and Cervantes. Peter Davies. 
10s. 6d. 

This book consists ef two parallel, interpretative biographies of 
Cervantes and El Greco, distinctly unreliable in matters of fact. The 
whole has been inspired by the author’s discovery that they were 
contemporaries and by the reflection that El Greco would have been 
the ideal painter of the portrait of Don Quixote. The dangers of 
building up an argument or analogy from these premises are obvious. 
The matter becomes vaguer when a comparison between our age and 
the Spanish sixteenth century is suggested with great fervour but not 
very far explored ; though it is easier to understand this than to see 
what the Spanish Byzantine “ mystic ”’ painter of saints and nobles 
had in common with the humorist of La Mancha, beyond the year of 


By Hans RoseNnKRANTzZ. 


_his birth. 


Wild Oats. By Eric Musprarr. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Muspratt describes how he became an amateur vagabond. 
He left London with thirty shillings in his pocket and attempted to 
get across Europe without a passport to Constantinople and thence 
to ship home to Australia. He did not succeed, but saw twelve coun- 
tries for his—and other people’s—money ; he was twice in prison ; 
he starved for periods on little more than a slice of bread a day and 
even tried a diet of snails and worms ; he suffered much and enjoyed 
furiously when the chance came. He joined the beachcombers down 
in the Vieux Port at Marseilles, came into unpleasant contact with the 
blackmailing industry of Venice and Vienna, and later took part in 
a minor hold-up. In the end he was deported out of the Balkans 
and finally got back to England as a stowaway. The only dull pages in 
a very vivid and exciting book are those in which he falls to moralising. 
Mary of Guise-Lorraine : Queen of Scotland. By E. Marianne 

H. M’Kerute. Sands. 10s. 6d. 

We are so accustomed to Protestant histories of post-Reformation 
Scotland and England, that this story of the Queen Regent, and of the 
Scotland over which she reigned, told exclusively from a Catholic 
and pro-French point of view, is as attractive as it is disconcerting. 
The impression it presents of the Guises, as a devout and happy family, 
intent only upon the welfare of their adopted countries, is probably 
how their friends saw them, and happily for the author the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew did not occur in her particular period. Whether, 
as she surmises, 2 Catholic Scotland attached to France would have 
been a happier land than it became as a Genevan hot-bed attached to 
England, is a moot point ; it would conceivably have been considerably 
more amusing. Anyway, here is a history of the Northern Kingdom 
during the days of the Regency from an unusual and interesting angle. 


Beasts Called Wild. By Anpr& Demaison. Illustrated by Anprft 
DureENcEAU. Grayson. 15s. 

Sound in sense and exquisite in sentiment, M. Demaison’s charming 
stories of wild animals in the open confinement of an African official’s 
colonial home should repeat here the success they have enjoyed in 
France. M. Demaison never overestimates the intelligence of the 
beasts whose deep and abiding affection for the man who tamed 
them he describes so vividly. Only when the mating season came did 
either the lioness, the marabou stork or the coba antelope make any 
attempt or show any desire to return to the wild. In the lioness this 
was easily curbed. The marabou at last took flight and did not 
return. The antelope went, but on the occasion of a forest fire came 
back. The background of the stories is always vivid and the aphoristio 
wisdom of the negro runs like a chorus through the narrative. 
Mr. Guy Endore, the translator, has done his work well, and the 
illustrations of M. Durenceau are admirable alike in decorative design, 
and in their feeling for the beauty and supple strength of the beasts. 


Social Decay and Eugenical Reform. By F. C. 5S. 
Constable. 6s. 

Dr. Schiller, in this book, pleads for the creation of a new aristocracy 
of birth and breeding, the members of which will make it a point of 
honour to have no truck—at any rate, no progenitive truck—with 
** flighty ballet-girls *’ or other representatives of the plebs. In Dr. 
Schiller’s Utopia, those who in their loves do not perceive their duty to 
posterity “ will have to be controlled.” He pleads for the re-establish- 
ment of the Roman gens, or family clan; and would have these 
gentes associated into a “ congenital aristocracy,” so as to “ conserve 
the qualities of a superior stock.”’ ‘There would devolve upon the clan 
**the duty of controlling the matrimonial vagaries of its members ”’ ; 
and Dr. Schiller anticipates that, ‘‘ under eugenical tuition,” women 
will in future less object to family control of their matrimonial affairs 
** because they will have more admiration for the qualities of which 
wealth and power are commonly the consequences.” Those who wish 
to know more about Dr. Schiller’s rather fantastic schemes should 
read this very entertaining and not wholly fatuous work. 


ScHILLER. 
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STALIN 


The Career of a Fanatic 


by ESSAD-BEY 


No tale of ancient conquest is more 
thrilling than this story of how the boy 
Stalin, the street arab of Tiflis, rose to be 
the virtual dictator of Russia. Essad-Bey, 
a compatriot and fellow revolutionary, 
here shows us every phase of his amazing 
as Zozo, the vagabond of Tiflis, 
as Comrade Koba, the Caucasian bandit, 
plundering and killing for the sake of his 
party, as an exile in Siberia, and finally 
as Stalin “the man of steel.” It is a great 
story, rich in the variety and quality 
of the characters and of tremendous 
importance in the history of our times. 





Published to-day. With 20 illustrations, 15s. net 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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BULOW’S MEMOIRS 


Volume III now Ready 25s. net 


“Tt should be read and thought about, for it is in many ways 
the most enlightening account yet written of what went on 
in the highest and all-highest circles of Germany before and 
during the War. Above all, it is a masterpiece of mischievous 


revelation.’’—Sunday Times. 


OTHER FRONTS 


An Anonymous Novel. 7s. 6d. net 


“It is brilliantly intelligent, and magnificently brave in its 

quest for self-knowledge; and so well written that one can 

take its medicine far more easily than one could suppose.”’ 

—Rebecca West in the Daily Telegraph 

“‘T have read every word of Memoirs of other Fronts, 

it more than once, and it seems to me both admirable and true 
The book goes into my —s ar s; er I do not keep man 
Strong in the Specia 


BYRON AND THE 
NEED OF FATALITY 


By Charles Du Bos. 10s. 6d. net 
Translated by Ethel Catburn Mayne. 

gladly pay tribute to M. Charles Du Bos’ 

extremely subtle and original and convincing argument that 

Byron was influenced towards the particular sin he chose 

because he was so curiously concentrated, whether in affection 

or in hatred, on his own family, and had at once a passior 


for exalting it and a perverse desire to besmirch it.’ 
Week-knd R 


Write for the Spring Number of The Stork. 
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Bedford Street, 
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London, W.C.2 
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BOLSHEVISM, FASCISM 
CAPITALISM 


BY G. S. COUNTS, LUIGI VILLARI AND 
M. RORTY 

Addresses delivered at the Williamstown |i 
Institute of Politics, followed by a discussior i 
On 

. . y Pyare | 
WORLD ECONOMIC PLANNING Ht 
11/6 net 


AMERICA WEIGHS HER | 
GOLD 1 


ROGERS 
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GENEVA EXPERIMENT | 


BY W I RAPPARD S/- net 
Des« to be read and pt nder | | 
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With 150 Line Drawings and 16 Plates. 


The Oxford Expedition to British Guia? 


A Naturalist 


in the Guiana Forest 
By Major R. W. G. HINGSTON. 
18s. net 


spiders build hammock ike babies’ 
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The States of Europe, 1815-1871 


A Study of their Domestic Development. 


By R. B. MOWAT, M.A. —— 
P portraits and Gasinye conspicuousl 
Himalaya, Karakoram, and 
| Eastern Turkestan 
| By FILIPPO DE FILIPPI. pid: ons 
| 4 
Europe and China 
Their Relations from the Earliest Times to 1800. 
By G. F. HUDSON, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 15s. net 
Mr. Hud hosen a f ject 
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Surrtement 
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